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i 
Philofophical Tranfa&ions, giving fome Account of the prefent Under= 
takings, Studiés, and Labours of the Ingenious, in many confider= 
able Parts of the World. Vol. LVI. Part I. ~ For the Year 
1767. 4to. Pr.iss. Davis and Reymets. 


HE period returns when the Royal Society bring forth 

into the world their annual volume of Tranfactions, 
That the labours of fo prolific a body have greatly contributed 
to the propagation of natural knowledge, is not to be queftion- 
ed: at the fame time it is certain that a zeal for frequent and 
large publications has been the means of debafing their collec- 
tions, by the admiffion of improper materials. The Society 
has gleaned ufelefs weeds along with the valuable produétions 
of nature, and miftaken the fpawn of a-curious dotage for the 
offspring of ‘genuine philofophy,. We mean not, however, to 
apply this cenfure to the vglume now under our cognizance, 
which contains feveral ingenious enquiries. 

The firft article is of a monftrous fcetus, having neither 
head, heart, lungs, ftomach, fpleen, pancreas, liver, nor 
kidneys. _ By Claude Nicholas Le Cat, M.D. 

As the title of this article contains an enumeration of this 
moft extraordinary particulars in which the ftruéture of the 
ftrangely-organized foetus deviated from the, ordinary courfe of 
nature, we fhall not enter into the anatomical account of it, 
which in itfelf is difagreeable, and the author reckons im; 
perfect, -but confine ourfelves to the phyfiological inferences 
_ deduced from it. 

‘ Whatfoever may have been the difpofition of the blood- 
veflels of this montter, it is a faét abfolutely certain, that it had 
Vor. XXVI. Fuly, 1768, B no 
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no heart, nor any other vifcus in the place of it; and that 
the circulation of the fluids, which appears to have taken place 
from the exiftence of the principal arteries and veins, could 
not have had any other moving power than the circulation of 
the mother itfelf. Hence this child, monftrous as it is, de- 
monttrates the circulation of the blood from the mother to the 
foetus, and’from the foetus to the mother again; which fome 


- snoderns deny, and others endeavour, at leaft, to render 


doubtful. I prefented to the Academy at Rouen fome years 
ago, feveral obfervations \which favoured the ancient fyftem ; 
the prefent comes to their fupport, to give this excellent hypo- 
thefis of Harvey all the credit it deferves. 

© The child I {peak of had no mouth, cefophagus, - nor fto- 


_ mach; thus it could not, by that ufual paflage, be nourifhed 


from the waters that furrounded it; it could not abforb from 
the furrounding fluid wherewith to fill its veflels, and fupply 
its growth. It therefore follows, that it received both its ar- 
terial and alimentary fluids from the mother by the umbilical 
cord, and that it owed every thing to that circulation, which 
some would attempt to annihilate.’ 

Number II. is a letter to Dr. Watfon, F. R. S. containing 
a defcription of three fubftamces mentioned by the Arabian 
phyficians, in a paper fent from Aleppo, and tranflated from 
the Arabic, by Mr. Channing, apothecary. The fubftances 
deferibed are, the Tabafheer, Mamithfa, and Mamiraan. 
The Tabafheer is found in the hollow of the cane, of which the 
Indians make their lances. Avicenna, in his Canon, fays of 
it, * It is the lower part of the cane which has been burnt; it 
is reported that the canes are fired by being rubbed one againit 
another by the violence of the winds. ‘This drug is produced 
on the coaft of India,’ 

The Mamithfa, or Mamitha, is ‘ the name of a plant like 
the papaver maritimum, or cornieulatum. At the lower part 
of the Mamith/a is a moifture which fticks to the hand: it has 
a yellow flower like the papaver before mentioned ; its feeds 
are different, inclining to black, like and about the fize of the 
feeds of fefamum. ‘The plant is of a ftrong and offenfive 
fmeil, and very fucculent. The difference between thefe two 
plants is this; the papaver corniculatum dies to the root in the 
winter, and fprouts again from its root in the {pring ; the Ma- 
mithfa, on the contrary, fprouts again in the (pring from the 
top of its ftem. . 

* Avicenna, in his Canon, fays, ** Mamithfa is like acorns, 
of a yellow colour inclining to black, eafily broke. It is bitter, 
of a fubftance watery and earthy; -cold, but not vehemently 


fo; its juice is im the fame degree of cold as the water of pools 
or 
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or lakes. It is prepared from a plant which is brought from 

‘ Mamiraan. In the Liber Memarialis, it is faid, * Ma- 
miraap is a plant, at the-bottom of whofe ftem are produced 
knotted, crooked, hard roots. The Indian is the beft; this 
inclines to a black colour: the Chinele. to yellow; the other 
forts are green. It grows in the water 5 its leaf is like the 
leaf of the convolvulus ; it is hot and bitterith ; its feed is like 
that of fefamum.” 

Article III. is a’ general inveftigation of the nature of the 
eurve, formed by the thadow of a prolate fpheroid, upon a 
plane ftanding at right angles to the axis of the fhadow; ina 
letter to the Royal Society, by Mr. George Witchell, F. R. S. 

As this article would be unintelligible without a diagram, 
we muft refer our readers who are defirous of an explanation 
of it, to the Tranfactions themfelves. 

The fucceeding number is an attempt to account for the 
univerfal deluge, by Edward King,- Efq; of Lincoln’s Inn, 
F, R. S. 

Various opinions have been entertained by philofophers, re- 
fpecting the caufe and manner of that extraordinary event in 
nature. The theory of Dr. Burnet, who fuppofes the waters 
to have burft out of the earth, is regarded as unphilofaphical 
and improbable; the notion of Mr. Whitton, , the im- 
menfe quantity of water requifite for the. univerfal deluge, was 
produced by the condenfation of the tail of a comet, is incon- 
fiftent with the theory of gravitation, and renders the decreafe 
of the waters unaccountable on the principles of phyfics; and 
Mr. Ray’s opinion of a temporary alteration having happened 
in the centre of gravity of the earth, is, if poffible, more re- 
pugrant to the eftablifhed laws of nature. From the unfur- 
mouatable objedlions to thefe feveral theories, Mr. King. pro- 

fes a new one, founded on faéts and obfervation. 

© We find, fays he, in the Mofaic hiftory of the creation, 
that God. at the firft created fea as well as land; and therefore 
have grounds to believe both from thence, and from the reafon 
of things, that there was as great a quantity of fea on the 
antediluvian earth, as there is now upon the earth in its prefent 
ftate. 

* We find alfo the whole furface of the earth to be ne 
mined by fubterraneous fires, which make their appearance in 
various places, in very formidable volcanoes. This has been 
the cafe in Italy, and amongft the Azores, in .Tartary, in 
Kamtfchatka, in South America, in Ireland, in the iflands of 
‘the Eaft Indies, and in other parts: and we have reafon to 
believe that thefe fe eRFARPO fires have made eruptions, 
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not unfrequently, even in the bottom of the fea; as Mr. 
Mitchell has made appear in hisexcellent paper concerning the 
caufes of earthquakes. } 

‘ We have alfo, in the Philofophical Tranfa@ions, an ac- 
count of entire iflands being raifed in the Archipelago, and 
likewife amongft the Azores, by fuch fubterraneous fires ; and 
Mr. Ray, in his Travels, mentions a mountain one hundred 
feet high, ‘raifed by the earthquake in 1538, which alfo threw 
up fo much earth, ftones, and afhes, as quite filled up the 
Lacus Lucrinus. 

‘ To which may be added, that foffil fhells and other ma- 
rine bodies are fo univerfally found in all parts of the prefent 
continents and iflands, as to amount almoft to a demonftra- 
tion, that all the now dry land was once covered with fea, 
and that for a confiderable fpace of time, probably much 
longer than the continuance of the deluge is related to have 
been. For though fnch a violent flux of waters might have 
thrown up fome fhells and marine bodies upon the hills and 
mountains, yet it could not have flung up fuch vaft quantities, 
nor fo univerfally. The prodigious beds of fhells which we 
now find in all parts cannot well be accounted for, but by fup- 
pofing the waters, in which thofe fhell-fith lived, to have co- 
vered the countries where they are now found, for a long time, 
and even for ages. 

¢ The fuppofition therefore, which I am about to advance, 
founded on thefe fats, is this; that originally Almighty God 
created this earth with fea and land nearly in the fame pro- 
portion ‘as they now remain, and that it continued in that ftate 
for many ages, during which the bottom of the fea became 
covered with fhells, and various heterogeneous bodies; that 
from the firft of its creation there were alfo many fubterraneous 
fires found within the bowels of the earth; and that, at the 
appointed time, thefe fires burfting forth at once with great 
violence, under the fea, raifed up the bottom of the ocean, 
fo as to pour out the waters over the face of what was before 
dry land, whicheby that means became fea, and has perhaps 
continued fo ever fince, as that which was before the “flood the 
bottom of the fea, probably from that time has continued to 
be continent and dry land *.’ 





‘ * T do not mean by this to infinuate, that all that part 
of the globe which is now fea was dry land before the flood: 
or that the antediluvian ocean was merely of the extent of our 
prefent continent. I apprehend, on the ‘contrary, that, there 


" was always a greater proportion of water on the face of the 


earth than of continent; and q would only be underftood to 
: mean, 














In -the fubfequent part.of the paper, the author urges the 
plaufibility of this hypothefis, and endeavours to obviate the 
arguments which may be adduced againft it: but as we chufe 
not to detain our readers with fo conjectural a fubje&t, we ‘thal 
Hot enter into the confideration of them. 

The next article comes from the fame gentleman with the 
‘former, and is an attempt to account for the formation .of 
dpars and chryftals, which he fuppofes to be effected by an ac» 
cretion, of cryftalline, or faline particles, in aliquid ftate. : 

Number VI. contains experiments with camphire, by Mr, 
Alexander, furgeon in Edinburgh. As this paper came | 
ander our cognizance, in reviewing the Experimental Efays of 
that ingenious author, we fhall not give any. farther account 
of it, but only repeat our, approbation of his fingular indaftry 
and application to the advancement, of phyfic. 

We are next prefented with a defcription of a.very remarke 
able aquatic infe&, found in a ditch of. ftanding water near 
Norwich, in the fpring of the year 1762. By Edward King, 
Efq;. of Lincoln’s-Inn, F. R..S. . 

The eighth article is an account of the very.tall men, feea 
near the Streights of Magellan, in the year 1764, by the equi- 
page of the Dolphin man, of. war, under the command of .the 
hon. commodore Byron; in a letter from Mr, Charles Clarke, 
officer on board the faid fhip, to M. Maty, M, D- F.R. S. 

The fubftance of this Account, we apprehend, is now fo 
well known, that the publication of it in this colleétion was 
fuperfluous, 

Number nine is a letter from Mr. William Sharp, furgeon 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hofpital, to James Parfons, M. D. 
F. R. S. containing an account of a new invented inftrument 
for fractured legs. 

The fucceeding article is an account of a locked jaw, ‘and 
paralyfis, cured by eleétricity ; by Dr. Edward.Spry, of Tot- 
nefs, in a letter to Charles Morton, M. D. Sec. R. S. - 

The eleventh number contains experiments on Rathbone- 
Place water : , by the hon. Henry Cavendifh, F. R. S. 

Thefe experiments appear to have been made witIngreat care; 
and as the laft of them, in .particular, contains fome obferva- 
tions of general utility in the analization of waters, and reca- | 





mean, that all that which was dry land before the flood is now 
buried under the fea, whilft that which was a part. of the bat- 
tom of the antediluvian ocean,forms our prefent, land: .and 
that confequently fome part of the ocean was fea,both in the 
antediluvian earth and in the prefent ftate of it, and:common 


to beth.’ . 
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pitulates the refult of the experimerits of that 6f Rathbone- 
Place, we beg leave to prefefit # to our réaders without mu- 
tilation. | 

* I made fome experiments to find whether the unneutra- 
lized earth could be precipitated from other London waters, 
Dy the addition of lime water, as well as from Rathbone-place 
water. Itis heceffary for this purpofe, that the quantity of 
lithe Water fhould be adjufted very exafly; for, if it is too 
little, it does not précipitate all the unneutralized earth ; if it 
fs too great, forne of the earth in the lime water remains fuf- 
‘pended. For this reafon, as{ fownd it almoft impoffible to 
adjuft the quantity with fufficiént exatinefs, I added fuch a 
quantity of lime water, as I was well affured was more than 
fufficient to precipitate the whole of the unnéutralized earth $ 
and when the precipitate was fubfided, decanted Off the clear 
liquor, and expofed it to the open air, till all the lime re- 
maining in the water was precipitated, by attradtiig fixed air 
from the atmofpliere. The eléar liquor was then decanted and 
evaporated, which is much the molt exatt way I know of fee- 
ing whether any unneutralized eatth remains fufpended in the 
water.. The refult Of the experitiients was as follows : 

* 200 ounces of water, from a puinp in Marlborough-ftreet, 
were mixed with 38 ounces Of limié water. The earth preci- 
pitated theteby weighéd 38-praihs, ‘I'he clear liquor, expofed 
to the air, and evaporated in a filver pan till it was reduced to 
6 or 7 ounces, depofited ho more that 2 or 3 gtaits of unneu- 
tralized earth, : : 


« A like quantity of the fame pitimp Water, evaporated by 
itfeif without the addition of lime water, depofited about 19 
grains of unneutralized earth. 

‘ 200 ounces of water, from a pump in Hahover-fquare, 
being thixed with 67 ounces of life water, the pretipitate 
weighed 93 grains. Theclear liquor, treated in the fame way 
as the former, depofited about 2 grains of earth. zoo ounces 
of the fame Water, evaporated by itfelf, depofited 28 grains of 
earth. 

‘ The fame quantity of water from a pump in St. Martin’s 
church-yard, being mixed with 82 ounces of lime water, tlie 
precipitate weighed 108 grains. The clear liquor depofited 
f-arce any unneutralized earth on evaporation. 

* The fame quantity of water evaporated by itfelf, yielded 
45 grains of unneutralized earth. 3 

‘ The way, by which I found the quantity’ of unnentra- 
lized earth depofited on evaporation, was, after having de- 
canted the clear liquor, and wafhed the refiduum with rain 
water, to pour a little fpirit of falt into the filver pan, which 
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diffolves all the calcareous earth, but, does not corrode the 
filver. Then, having fparated the folution from the infoluble 
matter, the earth was precipitated by fixed alcali, 

‘ In this way of finding the quantity of unneutralized earth, 
care muft be taken to.add very little more acid than is necef- 
fary to diffolve the unneutralized earth, and to ufe as little 
water in wafhing out the folution as poffible; for otherwife a 
good deal of the felenite, which is depofited in the evaporation 
of moft water, will be-diffolved; the earth of which will be 
precipitated by the fixed alcali, and by that means make the 
quantity of unneutralized earth appear greater than it really is, 

‘ It appears from thefe experiments, that,the unneutralized 
earth is intirely precipitated from thefe three waters, by the 
addition of a proper quantity of lime water; as the t 
quantity found to be depofited, on the evaporation of two of 
them, moft likely proceeded only from not expofing the water 
to the air, long enough for all the lime to be precipitated. 
So that I think it feems reafonable to conclude, that the un- 
neutralized earth, in all waters, is fufpended merely by being 
united to more than its natural proportion of fixed air. 

‘ To return to Rathbone-place water: it appears from the 
foregoing experiments, that one pint of it, or 7 315 grains, 
cahenin, firft, as much volatile alcali as is yy to 
about. 7% grains of volatile fal ammoniac: fecondly, 8 44, 
grains of unneutralized earth, a very {mall part of . which jis 
magnefia, the reft a calcareous-earth: thirdly, as much fixed 
air, including that in the unneutralized earth, as is containéd 
in 9 +5 er of calcareous earth: fourthly, 1 4, of {elenite: 
fifihly, 7 ,%, of a mixture of fea falt and Epfom falt; and the — 
whole folid contents of 1 pint of the water is 17 3 grains, 

‘ One pint of water, from the pump in Marlborough-ftreet, 
contains 1 +45 grains of unneutralized earth, and as much fixed 
air_as is contained in 2 4% grains of calcareous earth. 

‘ The fame quantity of water, from the pump in Hanover. 
fquare, contains 2 ,'5 grains of unneutralized earth, with as 
much fixed air as is contained in 7 +5 of earth. 

‘ The fame quantity of water, from St. Martin’s Church- 
yard, contains 3 4% grains of unneutralized earth, with. as 
much fixed air as is contained in 8 5 of earth.’ 

Next follows the. defcription of a meteor feen at Oxford, 
Oftober 12, 1766. In a letter to Charles Morton, M. D. 
Sec. R. S. from the Rev. John Swinton, B. D. F. R. S, 

The fucceeding article contains forme obfervations on {warms 
of gnats: by the fame. Thefe obfervations mention, that 
fix columns, formed intirely of thefe infe&ts, afcended from the 
top of fix boughs of an apple-tree, to the height of at leaft 
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fifty or fixty feet; and that one of them, which was greatly 
diftended, being killed, as much blood was expreffed from 
it as befmeared part of a wall three or four inches fquare. 

Number fourteen is a defcription of the andrachne, with its 
botanical charaéters: by G. D. Ehret, F. R. S. 

Article fifteen is the hiftory of a feetus born with a very im- 
perfe& brain ; to which is fubjoined a fupplement to the eflay 
on the ufe of ganglions, publifhed in Philof. Tranf. for 1764: 
by James Johnfton, M. D, 

In the above-mentioned eflay, the author endeavoired to 
prove, that as ganglions are feated conftantly on the intes- 

-coftal nerves, and on others fent to mufcles whofe motions are 
involuntary ; are very rarely feen on nerves fent to volun- 
tary mufcles, and not at all on the fenfory nerves; it feems 
that, by means of ganglions, the motions ef the heart, intef- 
tines, and uvea, are rendered uniformly involuntary. Several 
-objeGtions have been raifed to this doétrine, which he attempts 
to invalidate. 
. The next number contains Cogitata de Cometis. Communi- 
cated by Benjamin Franklin, L. L. D. F. R. S. 

The problem here treated of is, to difcover the limit of at- 
traGtion between comets and the fun. 

Article feventeen prefents us with fome attempts to afcer- 
tain the utmoft extent of the knowledge of the ancients inthe 
Eait-Indies: by Mr. John Caverhill. 

Since the difcovery of the Eaft-Indies, modern geographers 
have implicitly delineated China in the charts of ancient Afia, 

_on the fuppofition that the knowledge of the ancients extended 
to the oriental boundaries of that continent. But it appears 
highly probable, from the accurate and laborious inveftigation 
of this ingenious gentleman, that the knowledge of the an- 

. cients actually extended no farther than the city of Cambodia. 
The limits of our Review will not permit us to give a detail of 
the circumftances and faéts by which the author has condu&ed 
his inquiry into this curious and intricate fubje&: as a proof, 
however, of the induitry and perfpicuity with which it is pro- 
fecuted, and the authorities adduced to fupport it, we prefent 
cur readers with the following extrac : 

‘ By a retrofpe& on fuch authors as have been quoted, and 
-fome others who wrote nearly at the fame time, according to 

. thé order in which they lived, this fubjeé& will ftill appear in a 
clearer light. 

* In the days of Strabo, who lived before the Chriitian zra, 
and is fuppofed to have furvived it 28 years, few people had 
failed fo far as the Ganges, ** oravios sy nat WewAtunact 
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_pexge Tou Tayfou;” and. being intimately acquainted with 
-Gallus, .who was the third governor of Egypt, he had un- 
“doubtedly the moft favourable opportunities.of the moft authen- 
tic intelligence concerning naval affairs. : 

‘ Pomponius Mela is fuppofed to have writ before Pliny, 

in the reign of Claudius, and 30 years after Strabo. In that 
‘interval, there appears to have been made fome farther difco- 
veries upon the continent to thie eaft ‘of the Ganges; but fo 
very imperfe&t, that they either imagined that country was an 
-ifland, or had confounded their defcriptions of it with thefe 
iflands, which they would neceffarily meet with ‘in: this voy- 
age. For it is very certain, from Mela’s own words, that his 
knowledge of thefe places we are {peaking of was extremely 
_obfcure, ‘as all he has faid of ‘them is, ‘* ad Tabim infula eft 
Chryfa, ad Gangem Argyra, altera aurea foli, altera argentea ; 
‘atque ut Maxime videtur, aut ex re nomen,’ aut ex: vocabulo 
: fidta fabula eft.’ * 

¢ The elder Pliny died in the 79th of the Chriftian era, and 
. was acotemporary of Mela; and feems to have referred to the 
‘above paffage in the following words: * Extra oftium Indi 
. Chryfe et Argyre, fertiles metallis, ut credo ; nam quod aliqui 
tradidere, aureum argenteumque iis folum effe, haud facile 
crediderim.” oe 

¢ Although the age in’ which Solinus lived’ is fo uncertain, 
yet it might be imagined that it was not very long after Pliny ; 
having copied from the other geographers which went before 
_ him, he has advanced nothing upon this point that had not 
been already mentioned. His words are thefe: ** Extra Indi 
oftium infule duz, Chryfe et Argyre, adeo foecunde. copia 
metallorum, ut plerique eas aurea fola prodiderint habere et 
argentea,” 

« Jofephus* was 56 years of age, in the fourteenth year of 
Domitian’s reign, or 93d of the Chriftian era; and appears 
‘ to have had a little more knowledge of thefe places. than any 
we have yet mentioned ; for, fpeaking of Saphira, from whence 
king Solomon had his gold, ‘he fays, that ‘* it was a country 
of India, and not an ifland; and that it was now called by 
the name of Aurea, yur de Xevonv yuv xadroumevny, THs Ivd\suns 
esuv avn.” 

‘ Dionyfius is fuppofed to have lived after Domitian, and 
before Severus. - He wrote a defcription of the world in Greek 
verfe, which it may be fuppofed he had finifhed before the 
reign of ‘Trajan, or at leaft that he had not heard of ‘the in- 
ereafe of geographical knowledge which took place at that 
‘time 3 for he was as little acquainted with the country beyond 
me 6 the 
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the Ganges, a8 thofe who ate fuppofed to have been his pre- 


deceffors, and only mentions it as ‘an ifland remarkable for the 
diftin€tnefs ‘with which the fun-tifing was obferved, ) 


Xevecsny Tos yncov ayes wopos, tvOa xae avJov 
Ay]oaun xabaporo oacwe]as NEAL0L06 
; Dionyf. Perieg. p. 111, 

* Ptolemy flourifhed under Adrian and Antoninus; and 
made his laft aftronomical obfervation on a Wednefday, the 
ad of February, in the year 141. He has taken notice of 
many places not mentioned any where elfe, and is the firft who 
has called Malacca a peninfula. Marinus, indeed, whom he 

uotes as a late author, knew likewife that it was fo; which 
ftill more confirms the fuppofition, that this was found out in 
Trajan’s reign, 

¢ Ptolemy’s works evidently fhew that his knowledge was 
fuperior to that of all the other antient geographers; and his 
living in Agypt gave him many opportunities of a very early 
mtelligence concerning any difcoveries made by navigation, 
which might be a long time before they were communicated to 
the other learned men of that extenfive empire. Accordingly 
we fee, that the author of the P. Maris Erythrei, who is fup- 

fed to have been his cotemporary{ but lived a little later to 
the time of Marcus and Verus, was lefs acquainted with thefe 
late difcoveries. 

* Agathemerus, who had read Ptolemy’s works, lived in the 
reign of Severus and Galienus, in the beginning of .the third 
century, and mentions the country of the Sinz as the moft ori- 
ental he was acquainted with. : ' 

‘ Marcianus Heracleota is the Jaft geographical author it 
will be neceflary to mention. He is fuppofed to have lived 
fome little time before the building of €onftantinople, and even 
at that time this nation appears to have been the moft orien- 
tal; for, although he copied from fuch authors as wrote in the 
interval between Ptolemy and him, yet all the improvement 
that was made during that time was only a menfuration of this 
particular coaft, which Ptolemy himéelf tells us was not done 
in the days in which he lived. : 

« From thefe circumftances it-is apparent, that no mention 
was. made of this country during the firft century. Marinus, 
as we have feen, wrote before Ptolemy; Ptolemy. was far ad- 
vanced in years before the middle of the fecond century; and 
farther, as.it may be fuppofed that Trajan fent thefe fhips to 
India at the time of his arrival in Arabia, which was in the 
316th year of the Chriftiqn wera; this may very well agree, in 

| point 
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point of ‘chromblopy, not only with thef authots, but al 
with our former fuppofition, that this country. was found out 
in his reign, But as he fcarce furvived the expédition two 
years, fuch perfotis ab were employed in this voyage, finding 
on their return that he was dead, might be 
purfuing any diftoveries they had made: efpecially as the yo 
age was attended with fo much hazard and difficulty, and as 
the views upon which they had undettaken it were in afl pros 
bability fruftrated by the acceffion of a new em 

‘ Admitting, therefore, thut this was there iit attempt, 
may not thé extent of their difcovery be looked pon at very 
confiderable ; and will it not in fome meafuie account for their 
not having proceeded any farther than the eaft fide of the bay 
of Siam? 

‘ Upon the whole, as nothing was exported from ¢his king- 
dom of the Sine but what the city of Cambodia excelled in: ; 
and as the anciént and moderh fituations of the cities appear 
to be reciprocal; above all, as we have the teftimony of the 
Petiplus Maris Erythrzi, that it lay fomewhere in the bay of 
Siam, and the exprefS declaration of two’ others, that it was 
fituated on the eaft fide of the bay; joined to the unahimonus 
confent of all the geographers, that the country to the eaft and 
fouth was unknown, it ‘may réafonably be inférred, that their 
ultima were upon this coaft § ahd the metropolis Sina or — 
the fame as the modern city of Cambodia.’ 

Number eighteen is a computation of the diftahce of tite 
fun from the earth. By S. Horfley, L. L. B. reétor of St. 
Mary, Newington, in Surry, F. R. S. 

A paper formerly publifhed, and criticifed in a precedify 
volume of this Review. 

The fucceeding article is a defcription of an improved appa- 
ratus for performing eledtrical experiments, in which the eleé- 
trical power is increafed, the operator intirely fecured from 
receiving any atcidental fhocks, and the whole rendered more 
convenient for experiments than heretofore: by C. L’Epinaffe, 
F.R.'S. 

As this exptriment is of ithportance to the curious in elec- 
tricity, we fhall quote what relates to ‘the method, and’ the’ad- 
yantages refulting from it. 

‘I. The firft method of improvemest confifts in “lining 
the infide of the glafs cylinder or ee with the following’ com- 

fition. 

a Take 416 of Veniée turpentine, 116 of refin, 1 15 of bee’s 
wax; boil thefe over a gentle fire, ftirring them now and theh 
for about fix hours, at the end of which, ftir in'a quarter of a 
pound of vermillion: then, a little of the mixture being taken 
out 
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-out and left to cool, will be hard;and brittle ; a token that it is 
-fit for ufe. Having well heated your globe or-cylinder, pour 
the melted mixture into it; turn: the cylinder about fo as to 
{pread it evenly over the infide furface to the thicknefs of a 
fixpence, and let it cool very gradually. | 

‘ The advantages that refult from this are as follow. 

« sft, Upon repeated trials I have conftantly found, that a 
cylinder thus lined aéted with: much greater force than it did 

before it was lined, every other circumftance alike. When firft 
I made this obfervation, it induced me to try what effect the 
lining would have upon fome cylinders, which I bad found fo 
bad that I had laid them afide as ufelefs. . 

* Upon being lined, they proved much better. than any I 
ever had of the fame fize before. | 

* 2dly, Ele&trical machines, when laid by.for any confide- 
rable time, are very apt to be out of order, and fometimes re- 
quire much trouble before they can be brought to a@ :: this in- 
convenience is in a great meafure removed by thus lining the 
giafs. 

‘ 3dly, The cylinders thus lined are by far lefs.liable to break 
by any alteration of weather, or in working the miachine, 
which often was the cafe with mine before I lined them. 

« 4thly, Asa {mall cylinder thus prepared is equal in power 
to one much larger, that is not, and requires lefs frition, the 
apparatus in which it is mounted may be much contracied, 
and the whole, together with the, perfon. that turns the ma- 
chine, may be eafily fupported upon one or two fmall ftools 
with glafs feet, when experiments require it. With a lined 
cylinder 7 + inches in diameter, and about 9 inches long, I 
have loaded three jars, that held four gallons each, to that 
degree as to burft one of them, which made an explofion near 
to that of a pocket piitol. The cylinder was mounted ina 
brafs frame with a wheel and pinion; the wheel was turned 
with eafe by a fmall brafs winch, and the rotation of the winch 
to that of the cylinder was as one to three. 

‘ If. As raifing the greateft quantity of ele&trical fire -was the 
obje& of the firft improvement, the next thing was, to preferve 
it when raifed, and ufe it without wafting any, fo that it might 
have its full effe&t. I had obferved, that whenever a fingle 
wire was made ufe of inftead of a chain in difcharging the jars, 
the effe&t was much ftronger; and upon making further expe- 
riments, I found that when the difcharging parts were not all 
in clofe contaét, fuch as being {crewed tight together, or ground 
one into another, the effet was confiderably diminifhed. In 
conftrudting the difcharging apparatus, I therefore contrived 
that all the parts fhould be in clofe conta&, by fcrewing, grind- 
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ing, or foldering them togéther; and thus the “clerical fire 
exerts its whole force on the body upon which the‘ experiment is 
made. ~ 

¢ Til. Laftly, it often happened in difcharging the jars 
when loaded very high (as they muft be to kill’a@ large siniinal: 
or to force the fire through bodies that make a great refiftance), 
that the perfons operating, notwithftanding all their fkill and 
care, received the whole or paft of the fhock. ‘This has de- 
terred many from repeating feveral ufeful experiments, and 
has intimidated others that attempted to repeat them fo as 
to make them fail of their effe&t. To remove this inconve- 
nience intirely, the difcharging frame is contrived,’ which, at 
the time that it prevents the wafting of the eleétrical fire, leaves 
no poffibility of the operator’s ever receiving any fhock. This 
will plainly appear upon infpecting the figure annexed.” 

Number twentieth, is two letters from the- Hon. William 
Hamilton, his majefty’s envoy extraordinary at Naples,: to the 
earl of Morton, prefident of the Royal Society, containing an — 
account of the laft eruption of mount Vefuvius. The follow- 
ing paflage is the moft interefting part of the defcription of 
that terrible and magnificent fcene. 

¢ From: November to the 28th of March, the date of the 
beginning of this eruption, the fmoke encreafed arid was mix- 
ed with afhes, which fell, and did great damage to the vine- 
yards in the neighbourhood of the mountain. A few days 
before the eruption I faw (what Pliny the Younger mentions 
having feen, before that eruption of Vefuviue which proved 
fatal to his uncle) the black fmoke take the form of a pine-tree. 
The fmoke that appeared black in the day-time for near two 
months, before the eruption had the appearance of flame in the 
night. 

‘ On Good: Friday, the 28th of March, at feven o’clock at 
night, the lava began to boil over the mouth of the volcano, 
at firft in one ftream; and foon after, dividing itfelf into two, 
it took its courfe towards Portici. ~ It was preceded by a vio- 
lent explofion, which caufed a partial earthquake in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mountain, and a fhower of red hot ftones and 
cinders were thrown up to a confiderable height, Immediately 
upon fight of the lava, I left Naples with a party of my couns 
trymen, whom I found as impatient as myfelf to fatisfy their 
curiofity in examining fo curious an operation of nature. [ 
pafled the whole night upon the mountain; and obferved, that 
though the red hot ftones were thrown up in much greater 
number, and to a more confiderable height than before the ep- 
pearance of the lava, yet the report was much lefs confiderable 
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than fome days before the eruption. The lava ran near a mife 
in an hour’s time, when the two branches joined ia a hollow 
on the fide of the mountain, without proceeding farther. I ap- 
proached the mouth of the volcano,’ as near asI could with pru- 
dence ; the lava had the appearance of a river of red hot and 
liquid meta], fuch as we fee in the glafs houfes, on which were 
large floating cinders half lighted, and rolling one over another 
with great precipitation down the fide of the mountain, form- 
ing 2 moft beautiful and uncommon cafcade ; the colour of the 
fire was much paler and more bright the firft night than the 
fubfequent nights, when it became of a deep red, probably 
owing to its having been more impregnated with fulphur at 
firft than afterwards, In the day-time, unlefs you are quite 
clofe, the lava has no appearance of fire; but a thick white 
fmoke marks its courte.’ 

Article XXI. contains obfervations on the heat of the Bath 


waters: by John Howard, Efq; F. R, S. 
© Obfervations on the heat of the Bath Waters. 


King’s bath pump 413° 
Hot bath pump ~ «ang 
Crofs bath pump 108 
King’s bath * 99 97 100 cooleft part 

10f gg 103 hotteft part 
Queen’s bath * 97 95 ~ 98 cooleft part 

98 96 99 warmeft 

The pump in the bath 113 
Crofs bath _ 89 cooleft part 

90 warmeft part 
Crofs bath pump 107 
Hot bath ~ 96 cooleft part 

97 warmeit part . 
The pump in the hot bath 113 
Pump in the Market- place, Bath 54 
Springs on Claverton, and at the late Mr. Allen’s 47 
Springs on Lanfdown 45 - 
St. James’s {pring water 43 
Old well houfe, Briftol 67 
New well, ditto 77 


© The temperature of the above fprings.taken in November, 
and December laft, 1765, by Farenheit’s fcale (Bird’s Ther- 


mometer).’ 3 


* « Taken at three different days,” 
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. The next article is obfervations“on the heat of the Bath and 
Briftol water, by Mr. John Canton, A. M, F. R, S, 

‘After pumping about 4 of an hour, a Farenheit’s ther- 
mometer, held in the fteam from the common pump of the 
king’s bath, was raifed to 112°. The fteam from the com- 
mon pump of the hot bath raifed itto 114°g. At the pump of 
the crofs bath, it ftood at 110°, At noon, the heat of the 
fhaded air was 66°, and of common water expofed to it 61°, 
I found the bath water, and common water, brought to the 
fame degree of heat, to cool equally faft. The next day, 
Sept. 14, I was at the hot well near Briftol, the water of which 
raifed the thermometer to 76°, In common water expoled to 
the fhaded air it ftood at 62°. 

Number twenty-third is a letter to Dr. Watfon, F.R. §. 
from the Hon. Daines Barrington, F, R. S$, on fome perch and 
trout, found in Wales, which are crooked near the tai]. 

Number twenty-fourth, An obfervation of an eclipfe of the 
fun at the ifland of Newfoundland, Auguft 5, 1766. 

Article twenty-fifth, an extra& of a letter from Fleming 
Martin, Efq; chief engineer at Bengal, dated O&. 8, 1765, og 
the heat of that climate. As our connexions with that coun- 
try may render this fubject interefting to the nation, we fhall 
copy the extraét. : 

‘ In regard to the intenfe and uncommon heat in this cli- 
mate ; it has been for fome time paft almoft infufferable, 

‘ The thermometer was feldom under 98, and the quick- 
filver rofe at certain times of the day to 104 degrees, by, the 
beft adjufted inftrument; nay, I have been afflured by fome 
gentlemen, that, in the camp 500 miles diftant, the thermo- 
meter often ftood at 120; but fuch a difference, I imagine, was 
occafioned by the badnefs of the initrument. — 

‘ However it is certain, that nothing could exceed the intenfe 
heat we felt day and night, during the month of June. May 
and July were little inferior at times, but afforded fome inter- 
miffion ; otherwife a very great mortality muft have attended 

this fettlement, though we were not without inftances of fatal 
effeéts in the month of June, when fome few individuals in 
.found health were fuddenly feized and died in the fpace of four 
hours after; but, confidering the; malignity of the climate, we 
have not loft many, and I believe the generality of people are 
not fo intemperate as fome years paft they ufed to be; though, 
from what I have feen, the beft conftitutions in the moft mo- 
derate perfons are a poor match againft a fever or other difor- 
ders. in this country. 

‘ [have been as free from ficknefs as any other perfon in the 


- fettlement ; but I cannot fay that I have enjoyed eer” in 
at 
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that degree as to be an exception; for no man here is without 
complaints, and life and death are fo fuddenly exchanged, 
that medicines have not time very frequently to operate before 
the latter prevails. This’ is generally the cafe in malignant 
fevers, which are here termed pucker fevers, meaning (in the 
natives language) ftrong fevers. 

‘ The rains have fet in fince the 4th of June. We call this 
the unhealthy feafon, on account of the falt petre impregnated 
in the earth, which is exhaled by the fun, when the rain ad- 
mits of intervals. Great ficknefs is caufed thereby, efpecially 
when the rains fubfide ; which generally happens about the 
middle of O&ober. The air becomes afterwards rather more 
temperate, and, till April, permits of exercife, to recover the 
human frame, that is relaxed and worn.out by the preceding 
feafon ; for in the hot. periods every relief is denied, except rif- 
ing in the morning, and being on horfe-back by day-break, 
in order to enjoy an hour, or little more, before the fun is ele- 
vated: it becomes too powerful by fix o’clock to withftand its 
influence; nor can the fame be attempted that day again till 
the fun retires, fo that the reft of the twenty-four hours is paf- 
fed under the moft fevere trials of heat. In fuch feafon it is 
impoffible to fleep under the fuffocating heat that renders ref- 
piration extremely difficult ; hence people get out into the vi- 
rando’s and elfewhere for breath, where the dews prove cooling, 
but generally mortal to fuch as venture to fleep in that air, 
In fhort, this climate foon exhaufts-a perfon’s health and 
ftrength, though ever fo firm in conftitution, .as is vifible in 
every countenance, after being here twelve months. I have 
been lately informed by an officer of diftin€&tion, who was for- 
merly engineer at this place, that he being fent out to furvey 
a falt lake in the month of September, he found the fulphu- 
reous vapours fo ftagnated and grofs, that he was obliged to 
get up into the talleft trees he could find, to enjoy the benefit 
of refpiration every now and then; he added, that he conftantly 
had recourfe to.fmoaking tobacco, (except during the hours of 
fleep) to which and to fwallowing large quantities of raw brandy 
(though naturally averfe to ftrong liqyors) he ‘attributed his 
fafety. However, on his return, he was feized with an in- 
vetérate fever of the putrid kind, which he miraculoufly fur- 
vived, though others, who attended him on the furvey, and 
had lived many years in the climate, were carried off, at the 
fame time, by the like fever.’ 


[To be concluded in our next. ] 
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li. dn Accent of the Manners and Cuftoms of Italy ; wish 08- 
Jervations on the Mifiakes of fome Travellers with regard to that. 
Country.: In Two Vols. By Jofeph Baretti. 8ve. Pr. 195. 
Davies... dé. 

R. Sharp, whof® Travels into Italy: we have already * 

reviewed with approbation, is the capital author whom’ 

Mr. Baretti attacks in this account of his own country and its’ 
inhabitants. When a difference in matters either of 'faCtor 
opinion happens between two perfons ef equal probity and’ 
capacity, nothing can be more difficult than’to pronounce with: 
certainty upon which fide the truth lies." Mr. Sharp’s moral) 
charaer, it is well known, ftands tinimpeached. ‘The for-: 
tune he has fo worthily acquired by his eminence. in a liberal 
and ufeful profeffion, places him above all fufpicion’of writing 
for bread; and the account he has given us of the Italians. 
entitles him to a confiderable rank among *men of letters: and 
dif{cernment. As we are utter {trangers to the moral-as well as) 
perfonal chara&er of his antagonift, we fhall leave him and his 
friends to anfwer for both ; but without violating the laws of 
impartiality, or trefpafling upon the rules of’ candid:criticifm, 
we can fafely affert, that in England he is a foreign adventurer, 
in Italy a defpicable bigot ; that his work appears! with every 
charafter of. being a job either for a party or a bookfeller,: 
perhaps for both: nor is the knowledge he difcovers either of | 
men or things, comparable to that of the gentleman whom; 
he attacks. 

The difference between Mr. Sharp and Mc. Baretti confifts 
chiefly in fa&s, or inferences deducible from them. the former 
lie within the province of truth, as the latter do within that of | 
reafon. We fhall for once fet afide the criterions of both, 
and examine the account before us by its own intrinfic-cha- 
racters, and the author's {elf confiftency, when fet in oppofition 
to Mr. Sharp.—We are afraid that the generality of our 
readers will not agree in the truth of Mr. Baretti’s firft: fen- 
tence. ‘ Few books (fays he) are fo acceptable to the greateft 
part of mankind, as thofe that abound in flander and in- 
vective.’ If this obfervation is meant to be applied to Eng- 
land, we will venture to pronounce it equally unjuft as illi- 
beral; and the writer would have come much nearer to the 
truth, had he reverfed his propofition. A dunce may call true 
fatire flander, and a generous indignation invecive; but the 
public of England know how to diftinguifh between both: 





* See Vol. XXII. p. 284. 
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and there is no country in Europe, where works which have 
nothing but flander and inve@ive to recommend them, . meet 
with fo great contempt and negle& as in England. 

Our author, with the fame dull monotony, tells us, that 
Mr. Sharp, in the work he undertook, lay ‘ under three m/f 
capital difadvantages ; that is to fay, he was ignorant of the 
Italian language, was of no high rank, and was.afflicted with 
bodily diforders.’ ‘To prove Mr. Sharp ignorant ‘of Italian, 
Mr. BSaretti informs us, that * throughout his. work he has 
fpelt feveral names of families, of faints, and of towns er- 
roneoufly.” A moft excellent proof! and we will venture to 
fay, that the beft Englith author alive may be proved, by the 
fame argument, not to underftand a word of Englifh. Few 
families have, from their originals, {pelt their names in the 
fame manner ; and it has been frequently obferved, that fome 
of our beft Englifh writers, lord Clarendon particularly, are 
in their original manufcripts deficient in the orthography of 
the moft common words. We have feen original fignatures 
of the great Lord Burleigh, in which he fometimes {pells his 
name Cel, and fometimes Cecy/. Is a man to be pronounced 
ignorant of the Englifh language, if he fhould fpell the name 
of a noble lord, Lirtleton, inftead of Lyttelton? The fame ob- 
fervation holds, perhaps, ftill more generally as to the names 
of towns and places. Mr. Baretti mentions Mr. Sharp’s ina- 
bility in catching founds when orally uttered, as being another 
proof of his ignorance in the Italian language. We have 
nothing to reply to this argument, till he fhall produce. 
a fheet of founds and oral utterance fairly printed, to prove 
his allegation. 

The fecond proof, of Mr. Sharp being of no high rank, 
infinuates as if he had been thereby precluded from all oppor- 
tunities of keeping good company, and confequently of infor- 
mation. If the lye direé&t is not a fufficient confutation of 
this charge, all we can fay is, that it proves Italy to be a 
nation of barbarians, fwelled with conceit of their own no- 
thingnefs, and without the finalleft tafte or regard of liberal 
endowments in any man (for the charge is not particularly 
levelled againft Mr. Sharp) whofe ftation in life does not an- 
fwer their vulgar ideas of greatnefs and nobility. As to the 
third charge, of Mr. Sharp being afflicted with bodily diforders, 
if true, it was his misfortune, and not his fault ; though it 
was a crime in Mr. Baretti to mention it, unlefs he could have 
brought inftances where Mr. Sharp’s perfonal infirmities affect 
either his ftile, his narrative, or reaforing. But indeed this 
infinuation is as falfe as the former. Mr. Sharp was not af- 
fli€ted with any bodily diftemper that could at all difqualify him 
: from 
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from making fuch obfervations as he has publifhed; and in. 
every part of Italy where he refided, his houfe was ever the 
rendezvous of Italians and foreigners of all ranks and nations. 

‘ Intending (fays our author) to throw a ridicule on the. 
Italians, Mr. Sharp fays, that rhey give the name of palaces 
even to their country-boufes. But he is himfelf ridiculous in 
faying fo. Un palaxzo means in Italian the building where the 
Sovereign refides, or the houfe in which a nobleman lives, Thus 
Marlborough-houfe or Devonfhire-houfe would, in Italian, be 
diftinguifhed from common houfes, and be called palazzo’s,’ 
What in England is a private-man’s babitation, or a building in 
which many common families live, in Italian is called una cafa. 
The leaft knowledge of our language had fhewn Mr. Sharp 
the diftinguifhing propriety of thefe two words, and had kept 
him from ftealing this blunder, along with many others, from 
Miffon’s Travels through Italy. Miffon was not able to fe- 
parate the idea annexed by the Englifh to their word palace, 
from that annexed by the Italians to their word palazzo. He 
thought they both excluded tlene/;, which our word palazzo 
does not; and betrayed his unfkilfulnefs in our language 
many years ago, as Mr. Sharp does now.’ 

This is one of the moft unaccountable pafflages we have 
met with for fome time, becaufe we cannot fee, according to 
this writer’s own account, the leaft difference between him 
and Mr. Sharp. The word palace in Englifh does not exclude 
littlenefi ; for every bifhop has his palace, feveral of which are 
not comparable, either for magnificence or conveniency, to 
the dwelling-houfes of many of our middling gentry. But 
after all, we are by no means fatisfied that Mr. Baretti’s ip/e 
dixit deftroys the fact advanced by Mr. Sharp, that the Italians 
give the name of palaces even to their paultry country-hqufes, 

The fecond chapter of this notable prodyétion menitions a 
journey which our author performed from. Venice to Ancona, 
in 1765; part of which we fhall lay before the reader, becaufe 
both Mr. Baretti and his friends have made the fa& contained 
in it a capital charge againft Mr. Sharp. 

* I had been there about three months without ever having 
had the pleafure of feeing an Englifh traveller go through or 
by the place; when lo! on a morning betimes, one Signor 
Cecco Storani came to me in a hurry, and told me, that late 
the preceding night an Englifh gentleman, with three young 
ladies, had put up at the poft-houfe ; and as he did not un- 
_derftand Englifh, he defired I would introduce him to thefe 
ftrangers, that he and his family might thew them fome ci- 
vilities. 


ee * This 
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‘ This Signor Cecco is the fon of an Anconitan nobleman 
decorated by the pope or the pretender (no matter which) with 
the title of Englifh Conful in that town. The Britith conful- 
fhip there is, certainly, not very profitable in point of intereft : 
but the nobility of Ancona look upon it as very honourable, 
and they are fond of it, as it gives them fome confideration in 
the place, befides affording them an opportunity of being li- 
beral of their dinners to many ftrangers, and efpecially the 
Englifh, of whom they are enamoured to a degree of en- 
thufiafm. 

* If Mr. Sharp knew me perfonaily, he would certainly do 
me the honour to believe me, when I aver that I was much 
pleafed with this piece of intelligence from Signor Cecco. 
Now, faid I, I fhall fee an Englifhman again ; and what is ftill 
infinitely better, fome Englifh women, whofe converfation will 
renew thofe pleafing ideas of which I have been fo long de- 
prived. But alas, what a difappointment! ‘Though it was 
fearcely eight o’clock, as far as I can remember, on my 
reaching the inn. with my friend, I found that the gentleman 
and the ladies were gone. ‘They had got an hour before into 
their coach, and were haftening towards Loretto, in their way 
to Rome. 

‘ No man in his fenfes can fuppofe that a gentleman who travels 
with fuch precipitancy along the Romagna and the Marca, is 
a fit perfon to meddle with the bufinefs of defcribing the man- 
ners and cuftoms of their inhabitans. Yet Mr. Sharp has 
boldly meddled with that bufinefs, for the gentleman who tra- 
velled with thofe young ladies was Mr. Sharp himéelf. 

‘ On his arrival at Loretto the fame evening of that day in 
which he left Ancona, Mr. Sharp fat gravely down to write a 
long letter to an imaginary correfpondent in England, and in- 
formed him of the aifadvantages that Ancona lies under, from the 
infinite conceffions made to the church by the commercial and military 

arts of the nation. A fine period, and in the true political 
ftile! But did Mr. Sharp underftand it himfelf, when he had 
written it? For my partI do not, as I never heard at An- 
cona of any commercial or military parts of the Anconitan nation. 
The church at Ancona is the abfolute temporal fovereign as. 
well as the fpiritual: and what conceffions do abfolute fovereigns 
want from any part of their fubje&ts? It is true, that there 
are at Ancona many commercial people; that is, fome dozen of 
merchants: and it is true there are fome military people; that 
is, about two {core of foldiers: but neither of thefe two parts 
of that nation do, or can, conftitute any diftin@ political body 
tndowed with any power independant of the fovereign, as the 
Sriftof Mr, Sharp’s emphatical period imports, when he fays 
that 
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hat they made conceffions, Yet thefe conceflions are infinite by 
his account.’ , 

To read this ‘account, one would imagine, that Mr. Sharp, 
upon the flight view he had of Ancona, had fat down to write 
a geographical, commercial, and political account of the 
place ; whereas he really fays no more than what any inqui- 
fitive perfon might learn, fuppofing him to have travelled with 
the rapidity defcribed by Mr, Baretti. ‘ Ancona (fays Mr. 
Sharp) is one of the moft ftriking pro‘peéts in Italy; it ftands 
both on the fummit and the brow of a hill. It has.a mole, a 
fine citadel, and, in fhort, is a flourifhing town, when confi- 
dered under the di/advantages that every place labours here, 
fromthe infinite conceflions that are made to the church, both 
by the commercial and the military parts of the nation. It is 
hardly to be exprefled how beautiful the environs of Ancona 
are.’ What information is there in this paflage, which a 
man upon the fpur might not have colle&ted? There is no- 
thing here defcriptive either of the manners or cuftoms of 
the inhabitants. Befides, how does Mr. Baretti know in what 
manner Mr. Sharp paffed his time before he entered the poft- 
houfe.- We believe that every gentleman who travels for im- 
provement, or out of curiofity, fpends as much time as he 
can either in the environs of a place-he vifits, or getting the 
necefiary information concerning it, before he enters his inn to 
go to reft, Our author’s fneer concerning the commercial and 
military parts of the nation charaéterizes an abject Italian, who 
dares not reflect that even fovereign power is a conceffion from 
the people : and that the greater the conceffions made to the church 
by the commercial and military parts of a nation are, they prove 
them to be the greater flaves and bigots. As to the phrafe 
Anconitan nation, which is particularized as a note of ridicule, 
it is no expreffion of Mr. Sharp, but of Barerti himfelf, who 
either does not underftand plain Englifh, or has not candour 
enough to reprefent Mr. Sharp’s meaning fairly. 

As we do not, for an obvious reafon which the reader will 
find in the next article, intend to make a thorough review of 
the performance before us, we fhall confine ourfelves to a few 
paflages which Mr. Sharp, in his late pamphlet, feems to have 
overlooked. 

Among other very quibbling particulars concerning the pre- 
fent ftate of Sinigaglia, and the entries of merchant-fhips into 
Ancona, and after fome ironical praifes of Mr. Sharp, 
© Where (fays Mr. Baretti) was his good nature, when he be- 
trayed fomewhat like a with in favour of the Barbary pirates, 
and even gave them a broad hint about the facility of plun- 
dering the treafures at Loretto? Had he forgot that thofe 
C3 pirates 
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pirates are a gang of Mahometans'and Jews, of the very worft 
kind, to fay nothing of renegadoes? One would think, that 

a good-natured man, and one of the beft kind of Chriftians, 

could never be pleafed to hear of any goods, whether wifely 
or fuperftiticufly employed, belonging to Chriftians of any de- 
nomination, carried away to Algiers or Tripoli, to promote 
the happinefs of infidelity and the triumph of unbelievers. But 
goed natured Chriftians, whether papifts or proteftants, when in- 
fluenced by a religious zeal, are often keener in their averfion 
and hatred than they are themfelves aware of: and fo the good- 
natured Mr. Sharp has unwarily fhewn, that he would not be 

forry if thofe pirates could run away with the Loretto treafure, 

and the miraculous madona into the bargain. Nor did he con- 
fider that, if his hints were taken, the Loretto gold and jewels 
might enable thofe plunderers to break the peace with Old, 
England, and put her at the expence of fiill larger prefents to 
keep them quiet.’ 7 

We cannot anfwer for Mr. Sharp’s way of thinking, but we 
are not afraid to fay that, as Chriftians, we fhould not be forry 
if fuch an event was to take place as that of infidels plundering 
Loretto. We know very little difference between infidels and 
Italian idolators, as defcribed by Mr. Baretti himfelf. In a po- 
litical fenfe, we cannot clearly make out the: title of his Holinefs 
to the treafures of Loretto, which we confider as the daw in 
the fable ftuffed or ftuck with foreign feathers ; and were every 
nation to claim its own, we believe the old gentleman at Rome 
muft even be contented with the bare walls of the Santa Cafa. 
Our author’s abufe of the Englifh government is a frefh proof 
of the gratitude which foreigners, bigotted to the Romith re- 
ligion, repay for the protection and encouragement they meet 
with in this country. 

Mr. Baretti then affeéts to ridicule Mr. Addifon and Mr. 
Sharp for thinking it praflicable for a handful of refolute men 
to furprize Loretco, and run away with its treafures. His wit: 
upon this occafion is as ftupid, as his reafoning is inconclufive. 
Mr. Baretti’s ideas, perhaps, never carried him beyond the 
danger of fcaling the walls of a nunnery, or that of a midnight 
ferenade ; nor do we imagine that he had ever fo: much courage 
as even to read the exploits of Englith failors and foldiers’ 
during the laft war. Is the ftrength of the pitiful environs 
of Loretto, and the courage of their effeminate inhabitants, to 
be compared with thofe of the Havannah, Guadaloupe, and 
Martinico; nay, of places and countries which, in the laft war, 
even fmall parties of the Englith furprized, took, or demo-' 
lifhed ? But the ignorance with which our author writes on 


fuch gq fubje& is pardonable in an Italian, 
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Mr. Baretti fhews a fpecimen of his criticifm in the Englith' 
language by his remarks on the following words of Mr. Sharp: 
« Our late refident in Venice, upon his firft arrival there, loudly’ 
proclaimed, that, fhould any Englifhman be affaffinated during’ 
his refidentfhip, no expence, no interceffion fhould prevent his 
bringing the criminal to condign punifhment.? In reading the 
above paflage, we will venture to affert, that’ no Englifhman,. 
who underftands his mother-tongue, can have any other idea of 
the words /oudly proclaimed, than that the refident took an op- 

portunity, in every public company he mixed with, /Joudly to 
declare his refolution. But.let us now fee our author’s curious 
criticifm. 

‘ A proclamation, if I underftand. it right, isa public sio- 
tice given by means of a crier. But did the Englith refident 
give notice by means of a crier, that he would bring to punifb- 
ment any Venetian who fhould affaffinate an Englifhman? No 
certainly ; becaufe foreign minifters have no fuch right in the 
countries where they are fent to refide, and are, under no pre 
tence, allowed to threaten the fubjects of other fovereigns. 
Did he go himfelf about the ftreets and canals of Venice, _pub- 
lifhing his intention with a loud voice? No certainly; be- 
caufe this had been even more ridiculous than the abfurdity we 
combat.’ 

Had we not quoted Mr. Baretti’s words, our readers might 
have found it difficult to believe that fo much nonfenfe could 
be crowded into fo few lines. 

The fifth chapter of Mr. Baretti’s work contains a general pa- 
negyric upon his happy, virtueus countrymen. He raves againft 
Mr. Sharp in the three fucceeding ones; and the fante ftrain.of 
panegyric and abufe of that gentlemanis carried to the end of the 
firft volume. Inthe eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth chap- 
ters, which fall into the fecond volume, Mr. Baretti very modeftly 
undertakes a defence of the Italian convents, nuns, friars, and 
idolatry, againft Dr. Middleton and other proteftant writers; 
and, after a few digreflions upon the manners and cuftoms of 
different nations in Italy, (all along abufing proteftant writers 
with a matchlefs effrontery), he concludes his fecond volume 
with giving the lie to every diftate of common fenfe, and every 
principle of experience, philofophy, or learning. 

To conclude: we confider this performance as a moft auda- 
cious infult upon the conftitution and church of England; be- 
caufe the avowed intention of the author is to defend his own 
countrymen, and to recommend their manners, practices, and 
religion, at the expence of every thing which ought to be dear 
‘not only to a lover of liberty, but a rational being. We have, 
in perufing thefe volumes, carefully diftinguifhed between Mr. 
C4 Baretti’s 
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Bavétti’s fats and opinions; and, admitting:the former to b 
true; and the Jatter to be candid, we think the very apology 
he makes for his countrymen proves them to be flaves and 
barbarians; becaufe they have no bond of fociety, except the 
matt, abject fear, indolence, fuperftition, and idolatry. 


ile 





ll. 4 View of the Cuftems, Meee Drama, &e. of Italy, as 

> they are defcribed in the Frufta Letteraria; and in the Account of 
Italy ia Englifh, written by Mr. Baretti; compared with the 
Letiers from Italy, «written by Mr. Sharp. By Samuel Sharp, 
Ef. 8vo. Pr. ts. \6d. Nicoll. 


E fhould have inferted the preceding’ article two 
, months ‘Ago, ” ‘had we not been informed that Mr. 
Sharp was preparing this publication for the prefs... The de- 
fence he makes againft' Mr. Baretti’s attacks may be literally 
termed argumentia ad ‘hominem; for they are chiefly drawn 
fromthe Fruffe-Letteraria (or Literary Scour ge) a work not un- 
like the Critical Reviéw, which that gentleian publifhed in the 
years” 1763, 64, and 65, and which Mr. Sharp, to the amaze- 
rmént as well as conviction of mankind, has proved abfolutely 
6 contradi& the moft material fa&s advanced by Mr. Baretti in 
his wecount of Italy. Though Mr. Sharp has made thofe con- 
traditions the ground-work of the pamphlet before us, yet he 
avails himfelf of the mifreprefentations of his antagoniit’s falfe 
‘and unfair quotations from his Letters. 
‘ Mr. Baretti (fays Mr. Sharp) in his eulogium on the 
‘learned men of Ttaly,* laments, however, the difcouragements 
‘undér which learning lies, and afcribes its prefent vigour to the 
‘ambition and curiofity of its admirers. He fays, that learn- 
‘Fhg Cannot procure ‘iv our days thaf veneration to its profeffors 
fiom all claflés of people, and efpecially from princes and great 
lords, Which it procured to them -foon after its reftoration ; 
that a cardinal’s hat is not now to be grafped at by climbing 
“up ‘the ladders of Greek and Latin; that they have no king of 
Pruffia for a patron and panegyrift, who will deign to’ ‘take the 
‘trouble of gilding ‘all Voltaire’s filver, ‘and all Algarotti’s cop- 
per; that the trade of writing books is ‘by no means a profit- 
able trade; that not one writer ina hundred, ever got with his 
quill as much in a twelvemonth, as the-worft hackney feribler . 
jn’ London can get in a week ; that the impoffibility of making 
money by their literary labours, is not the only difedvantage 
‘ghat attends the learned of Italy; they are likewife to encoun- 
‘ter many difficulties in the’ publicat n of their works. No- 
thing is printed in Italy without being firft licenfed by two, and 
foirietinies more revit fers, appointed by the civil and ‘ecclefiaf- 
“tital'-government, Thefe are “to “pérafe every manufcript 
efss978d in. 
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intended for the prefs ;. and fometimes their ferupuloufhets 
and timidity, fometimes their vanity or ill temper; and fome- 
times their ignorance and infufficiency, -raife fo many objec- 
tions, that a poor author is often made quite fick with his own 
productions. Yet he fays, that long ufe has reconciled the 
Italians to this cuftom ; and that, in the prefent ftate of things, 
flavery is preferable to liberty. Had Mr. Sharp drawn .the 
Italians in the black colours here exhibited by Mr, Baretti, he 
might reafonably have incurred the indignation not only of 
Italians, but of every man who has any fenfe of the bleflings 
of liberty. Were our prefs to be fet free, fays Mr. Baretti, fe- 
dition, defamation, profanenefs, ribaldry, and other fuch be 
nefits, would then quickly cirtulate through a!l our towns, 
villages, and. hamlets. Irreligion would be fubftituted in a 
great meafure.to bigotry and fuperftition; the pope would be 
called antichrift, and mother church a whore; fuch would: be, 
amongft others, the bleffed effe&ts of a free prefs in Italy, 
could we ever be indulged with it. But heaven avert we fhould ! 
It is faid that no body knows the pleafures of madnefs but 
madmen. The fame may be juftly faid of the peculiar advan- 
tages of flavery ; they are not to be conceived but by flaves. 
And if it be true, that learning cannot flourifh, but in the 
fun-fhine of Kberty; and if it be impoffible, without a freedom 
of the prefs, ¢ver to have in Italy fuch writers as the Jchnfons 
and Warburtélls of England, let Italy never have any, as 
long as their Alps and Appenines will ftand ; provided that on 
the other hand fhe never be ornamented by—Catera defunt. 

‘ J fhall not defcant on this account of the general ftate of 
learning in, Italy, which feems on the one hand to be repre- 
fented as in the. moft flourifhing fituation; and on the other 
as labouring under almoft infurmountable difficulties; but 
fhall proceed to the pofitive judgment that Mr. Baretti has 
paied on this fubje&t in his Frufa Letteraria. 


‘FRUSTA LETTERARIA. 


‘ Page zgo. Mr. Baretti afferts, that in point of learning 
the Italians are as far below the French, as the people of Mo- 
rocco are below the Italians. : 

‘ P. 191. ‘That amongft the modern Tufcans, Cocchi alone 
writes a perfeGly good profe—all the others are totally igno- 
rant of a good ftile. Count Gafparo Gozzi of Venice, how- 
ever, approaches towards his manner, as does alfo a young 
piofeflor at Padua, whofe name I do not mention, becaufe he | 
has never printed any book.—All the Romans and Neapolitans 
write badly ; I mean with regard to ftile.—In Piedmont and in 
Lombardy, I do, not know any author who writes diftinguith- 
| : ably 
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ably well.—This account perhaps (fays Mr. Baretti) does no 
great honour to my dear country ; but fhall I tell lies.to do 
honour to my dear country? 

‘ P. 329. He affirms that, till within thefe two or three 
years, for half a century paft, fonnets, eclogues, love ftanzas, 
&c. have infeed all Italy; and that this poetical peftilence 
has, during that period, committed the moit cruel devaftation 
on logic, good tafte and common fenée. 

« P. 381. That amongft the innumerable falfe opinions 
which are adopted in wife Italy for true ones, that which Ita- 
lians form in regard to their langu:ge, is not the leaft falfe ; as 
they fuppofe without fcruple, that it is fuperior, in beauty, to 
all the living languages; and that it even equals thofe of 
Greece and ancient Rome ; but that he fhall thew them, with 
clear evidence, the falfity of this notion, and prove to them, 
that their language is not equal, much lefs fuperior, to the 
Jiving languages of France and England. 

* P. 168. That in Italy there are, at this time, more writers 
than readers ; but that there are only three authors generally 
read; one a good writer, Metaftafio, the other two, Goldoni 
and Chiari, bad writers. ! 

‘ P. 253. That however Italy may not be fo totally defti- 
tute of accomplifhed ladies, as fome women-haters would make 
us believe ; neverthelefs we muft, to our fhame, confefs, that 
our ladies are not generally educated with the fame attention, 
as in other parts of Europe. In France, Germany, and even 
in Denmark and Sweden, it is as eafy to find many women 
perfectly well educated, and confequently knowing and amia- 
ble, as in this our peninfula, to meet with foolifh and ill be- 
haved women ; neverthelefs the blame of this difgraceful dif- 
ference betwixt a// our ladies, and a// the ladies of thofe 
countries, is not to be imputed entirely to our fathers and 
mothers, though they fcandaloufly negle& this their principal 
duty, but in great part to the writers in Italy, who have not 
yet been ablé to fupply their country with proper books for 
finifhing a woman’s education.’ 

This is only a fmall fpecimen of Mr. Baretti’s impartiality 
with regard to his dear country. Who could think that the 
author of the Account of Italy, and the writer of the Frufa 
Letteraria, were defcribing the fame land, mer, women, and 
manners ? 

‘ In a chapter to which Mr. Baretti has given the title of 
the glories of ibe age of darknefi, he fays, If in future times, any 
Jearned men fhall compile the infipid literary hiftory of modern 
Italy, I beg my name may not be mentioned amongft thofe of | 


my countrymen ; and my ghoit will be much obliged to them, 
if 
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if they will inform their cotemporaries, that I never {poke of 
the age I lived in, but under the title of Tenebrofo ; and-a 
few lines lower, he calls it an age, with refpe& to Italy, dark, 
very dark—Tenebrofo, Tenebrofiffimo.——I fhall make no 
comment on thefe bold ftrokes, and feeming caricatures; but 
the reader, I fuppofe, will, after this reprefentation, forbear 
to cenfure Mr. Sharp’s total filence on the ftate of learning 
in Italy; as it is natural to believe, that however wide his 
opinions may have been from thofe advanced in the Frufa 
Letteraria, by Mr. Baretti, yet he could hardly dare to oppofe 
the judgment of a man, who was a critic by profeffion,; and 
who being an Italian, was fo much better qualified than he 
could be, to write on fo difficult a fubjed.’ 

Mr. Sharp in the next place takes notice of the repre- 
fentation which Mr. Baretti has made in his Frufla Lette. 
raria of the Vocabulary of the Crufca. * Though the 
Vocabulary of the Crufca (fays he) contain four thoufand more 
words, than either Johnfon’s Diétionary, or that of the French 
Academy ; yet one third of them are not ufed, either in writ- 
ing, or in converfation ; whereas both the Englith and French 
adopt in a manner every word in their diétionaries. - Mr, 
Baretti thinks it would be of utility to the public, were the 
vocabulary purged of the various kinds of obiolete, and cer- 
tain obfcene words with which it abounds. He laments that 
the ancient and prefent members of the academy, being moftly 
Florentines, have always prefcribed to authors the ule of the 
Tufcan language. He fays, that in France the language of 
books is the fame through the whole kingdom; and that in 
England the fame rule is obferved ; but that in Italy authors 
are conftrained to ftudy the diale& of a particular country, 
which would not have been the cafe, had the vocabulary of the 
Crufca been a univerfal, and not a provincial vocabulary. 
Another objeétion to their vocabulary, is their choice of words 
from infamous and vulgar writers; whereas in England, the 
models of the language are the writings of Clarendon, Tem- 
ple, Swift, &c. and in France, the Corneilles, the Racines, 
the Molieres, are their models, all venerable names ;—and; 
fays he, fhall we Italians number amongft the authors of our 
language, a croud of {fcriveners, barbers, coopers, carpenters, 
and fuch like rabble? Can a language written in the times of 
barbarifm, when we knew neither fcience nor criticifm, ftand 
in any competition with the languages written by Boffuet and 
Tillotfon? What ample difionaries would thofe of England 
and France be, if the French ftill regiftered the words ufed by 
Amift, Rabelais, Comines; and the Englifh preferved thofe 
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"of Gower, Chaucer, and Caxton?. He finifhes this critique 
_on the Italian vocabulary. with an obfervation on Boccace, 
which, as I efteem it equally curious with all the opinions ad- 
vanced under this article, I fhall ,beg leave to lay. before the 
reader.— 

«* Boccace had wit, a lively imagination, eloquence, and 
all the other endowments neceffary. to form a good writer; 
neverthelefs Boccace has been: the ruin. of the Italian tongue, 
and the chief caufe that Italy doés not yet poffefs a good and 
univerfal language ; becaufe thefe writers who firft fucceeded 
him, and afterwards the academifts of the Crufca, delighted 
with his writings, the beft they had yet feen, and charmed 
more than they fhould have been with the wantonnefs of his 
pen, they went on from year to year, and from age to age, 
celebrating him fo,much, that at length the univerfal opinion, 
or rather the univerfal error, was eftablithed ; that in point of 
language and ftyle, Boccace was abfolutely without a fault; 
and confequently that whoever would write well in Italian, 
ought to write as Boccace had written.—But how can it be 
believed, that a man who lived in an age nearly barbarous, 
could perfe& the language of our country ? that a fervile imi- 
.tator of the tranfpofed phrafes of the Latin, a dead language, 
could be the original of his own, a living one? Neverthe- 
lefs fuch was the refpeé& paid to his works, that for the fpace 
of two hundred years, hardly any writer prefumed to adopt a 
word not confecrated in them. This is the reafon why our 
written language {till retains the Latin character, and that 
people in general cannot be pleafed with the writings of 
Boccace, nor his followers: whilft in England and in France, 
where they fortunately had no Boccace, nor difciples of Boc- 
cace, there have been formed two written languages, equally 
intelligible to the higheft and the loweft orders of men,” 

We shall not trefpafs upon this performance, by producing 
farther inftances of Mr. Baretti’s abfurdities, inconfiftencies, 
and contradiétions, which are to be found in every page. It is 
fufficient to fay, that Mr. Sharp has more than vindicated his 
own candor asa gentleman, and his charaéter as a traveller and 
a fcholar. He has fully fhewn his antagonilt to be deficient in 
both, after trying him by the moft unexceptionable of all 
evidences, his own free and uncompelled teftimony; and that 
he is only, to give him the moft favourable appellation, a li- 
terary harlequin, but deftitute of fkill and abilities to perform 


his part. 
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IV. Commentaries on the Laws of England. Book the Third. By 
~ William Blackftone> E/g. Solicitor General to ber Majefy. 
ato. Pr. 18s. Bathurft. Concluded, : 


R. Blackftone, in the very interefting part of his, work. 
M at which we broke off in our laft Review, -diftinguifhes 
between an appeal from a court of equity, and writs of error 
from a court of law: That the former may be brought upon 
any interlocutory matter, the latter upon nothing except only 
a definitive judgment: That on writs of error the houfe of 
lords pronounces the judgment, on appeals it gives dire€tion to 
the court below to rectify its own decree. 

¢ The next court that I fhall mention is one that hath no 
original jurifdition, but is only a court of appeal, to correé 
the errors of other jurifdifiions. This is the court of exche- 
quer chamber ; which was firft ereéted by ftatute 31 Edw. III. 
c. 12. to determine caufes upon writs of error from the com- 
mon law fide of the court of exchequer. And_to that end it 
confifts of the lord treafurer, the lord chancellor, and the juf- 
tices of the king’s bench and common pleas. In imitation of 
which, a fecond court of exchequer chamber was erected by 
ftatute 27 Eliz. c. 8. confifting of the juftices of the common 
pleas, and the barons of the exchequer; before whom writs of 
error may be brought to reverfe judgments in certain fuits ori- 
ginally begun in.the court of king’s bench. Into the court alfo 
of exchequer chamber, (which then confifts of all the judges 
of the three fuperior courts, and now and then the lord chan- 
cellor alfo) are fometimes adjourned from the other courts 
fuch caufes, as the judges upon argument find to be of great 
weight and difficulty, before any judgment is given upon them 
in the court below.’ 

Our learned author’s account of the jurifdi&tion of the houfe 
of peers is equally rational and natural. He obferves, that it 
- has no original jurifdition, but only upon appeals and writs 
of error. The reafon of this is, that upon the diffolution of 
the Aula Regia, which was compofed of the barons of par- 
liament, and when its jurifdi€tion- was fplit into fubordinate 
tribunals, it followed, that the right of receiving appeals, and 
fuperintending all other jurifdiftions, {till remained in that no- 
ble «.flembly, from which every other great court was derived. 
No appeal is permitted from them, the law repofing an entire 
confidence in the honour and confcience of the members. 
He mentions afterwards a tribunal eftablifhed by ftatute the 
14th of Edward III. confifting of one prelate, two earls, and 
two barons. .This court, or rather committee, feems to have 
been inftituted to remedy the defeéts or delays in the proceed- 
ings 
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ings of inferior courts, and intended to bea kind of fupple- 
ment to the court of peers, left the fubje& thould fuffer for 
want of an appeal during its non-feffion. 

Mr. Blackftone next gives an account of the courts of affize 
and wifi prius; but we fhall omit particulars, as lawyers can be 
no ftrangers to their inftitutions, and the knowledge of them 
is not extremely neceflary to the generality of other readers. 

The contents of the fifth chapter, which treats of courts 
ecclefiaftical, military, and maritime, muft be both intereft- 
ing and entertaining to all readers. In the Saxon times, the 
Jay and ecclefiaftical jurifdiftions were the fame. The bifhop 
fat in judgment with the aldermen and fheriff of the county ; 
but a greater deference of opinion was given to him in ecclefi- 
aftical matters, as in temporal matters to the lay judge. Our 
author thinks that this moderate and rational plan was de- 
ftroyed by the ambition of the court of Rome, which feparated 
the ecclefiaftical from the lay jurifdi@ion, and monopolized to 
itfelf the cognizance of all clerical matters and clergymen. 
Henry I. when he reftored the laws of Edward the Confeffor, 
reftored that part of the Englith conftitution ; but the ambi- 
tious prelate archbifhop Anfelm oppofed it; and in the fynod 
of the clergy at Weftminfter, the 3d of Henry I. they or- 
dained, that no bifhop thould attend the difcuffion of temporal 
caufes, which foon diffolved this newly-effected union. We 
need not point out to the reader the mifchief and the bloodfhed 
which this papal arrogance occafioned not only in England, 
but all over Europe, nor the abfurd doétrines upon which it 
was formed. We cannot, however, in this place avoid the 
temptation of obferving, that other ranks of men befides the 
clergy are fond of having their inftitutions confidered as facred, 
and to contain myfteries of which they themfelves only can be 
the judges ; though, in fac, a very fmall portion of common 
fenfe may enable any man, as well as an adept, to give a found 
rational verdi& upon the offence,—Di(cipline, it is faid, muft 
be kept up.—The church of Rome always did, and ftill does 
make ufe of the fame argument; but we can fee no reafon 
why a free Britifh fubje& is reduced to a ftate worfe than that 
of flavery, on pretence of preferving difcipline. 

In treating of courts Chriftian or ecclefiaftical, Mr. Blackftone 
obferves the fame method he purfued when he explained the 
nature of civil courts; for he begins with the loweft, and af- 
cends gradually to the fupreme court of appeal. 

The archdeacon’s court is held in his abfence by his official, 
and from thence lies an appeal to 

The confiitory court, which every diocefan bifhop holds in 
his cathedral, for trying ecclefiaftical caufes within his diocefe. 
His 
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His chancellor or commiflary is to judge, and from him lies an 
appeal to the archbifhop of each province in 

The court of arches, the judge of which is called dean of the 
arches, becaufe he antiently held his court in the church of St. 
Mary le Bow (San&a Maria de arcubus). His jurifdiétion is on- 
ly over the thirteen peculiar parifhes belonging to the arch- 
bifhop of London; but the office of dean of the arches having 
been united for a long time with that of the archbifhop’s principal 
official, he now, in right of the laft mentioned office, receives 
and determines appeals from the fentences of all inferior eccle- 
fiaftical courts within the province. An appeal lies from this 
court to the king in chancery, as fupreme head of the Englith 
church. 

The jurifdi@ion of the court of peculiars, is over all thofe 
parifhes difperfed throughout the province of Canterbury, in 
the midft of other diocefes, which are exempt from the ordi- 
nary’s jurifdiction, and fubject to the metropolitan only. An 
appeal lies from this court, likewife, to the king ia Chancery. 

In the prerogative court are tried all teftamentary caufes, be- 
fore a judge appointed by the archbifhop, and an appeal lies 
from him likewile to the king in chancery, It may be proper 
to inform the reader, that all thofe appeals to the king in 
_ chancery lay to the pope before the time of the Reformation ; 
by which he may form fome idea of the prodigious influence 
the court of Rome muft have had in England till that period. 

A commiffion iffuing out of chancery, under the great feal, 
appoints the court of delegates, which reprefents the royal per- 
fon, and is the fupreme court of appeal in all ecclefiaftical 
caufes. It is generally compofed of lords fpiritual and tempo- 
ral, judges and doétors of the civil law. It is obfervable, that 
the Englifh formerly were extremely impatient under the 
power which the pope aflumed to himfelf, of advocating all 
caufes to his own court. It was however rivetted (after being 
repealed) by the fhameful conceflions which king John made 
to his holinefs, and the kings never recovered their fupremacy 
in ecclefiaftical affairs till the Reformation. If the king is a 
party in a fuit, it is to be decided by all the bifhops in the 
realm, aflembled in the houfe of convocation. 

In certain cafes the king may grant a commiffion of re- 
view, if it is apprehended that the court of delegates have been 
miftaken in their fentence; but a party cannot fue for it ex de» 
bito jufittia, as a matter of right. No ecclefiaftical tribunal is 
allowed to be a court of record, and the iniquitous court of high 
commiffion was abolifhed in the reign of Charles I. though 
James II. illegally revived it—Mr. Blackftone then proceeds to 
treat of courts military, the only one of which was the court 
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of chivalry, eftablifhed by the permanent laws of this land, 
and was held before the lord high conftable and earl martha! of 
England jointly; but after the difufe of the office of contftable, it 
was held before the earl marfhal only. It had cognizance of all 
military matters, both without and within the kingdom, and 
an appeal lay from it to the king in perfon. It is now ng court 
of record; it can neither fine nor imprifon, and is fallen into 
difiuetude. 

The courts of admiralty next engage our author’s attention, 
the knowledge of which is of fo great importance, that we 
fhall give his account of them in his own words. . 

‘ Jif. The maritime courts, or fuch as have power and ju- 
rifdiction to determine all maritime injuries, arifing upon the 
feas, or in parts out of the reach of the common law, are on- 
ly the court of admiralty, and its courts of appeal. The 
court of admiralty is held before the lord high admiral of 
England, or his deputy, who is called the judge of the court. 
According to Sir Henry Spelman, and Lambart, it was firit 
of all ereéted by king Edward the third. Its proceedings are 
according to the method of the civil law, like thofe of the ec- 
clefiaftical courts ; upon which account it is ufually held at the 
fame place with the fuperior ecclefiaftical courts, at Doétor’s 
Commons in London. It is no court of record, any more than 
. the fpiritual courts. From the fentences of the admiralty judge 
an appeal always lay, in ordinary courfe, to the king in chan- 
cery, as may be collected from ftatute 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19. 
which direéts the appeal from the archbifhop’s courts to be de- 
termined by pefons named in the king’s commiffion, ‘* like as 
in cafe of appeal from the admiralty court.” But this is alfo 
exprefly declared by ftatute 8 Eliz. c. 5. which enaés, that up- 
on appeal made to the chancery, the fentence definitive of the 
delegates appointed by commiffion fhall be final. 

‘ Appeals from the vice-admiralty courts in America, and 
our other plantations and fettlements, may be brought before 
the courts of admiralty in England, as being a branch of the 
admiral’s jurifdiction, though they may alfo be brought before 
the king incouncil, Butincafe of prize veflels, taken in time 
of war, in any part of the world, and condemned in any courts 
of admiralty or vice-admiralty as lawful prize, the appeal lies 
to certain commiffioners of appeals confifting chiefly of the 
privy council, and not to judges delegates. And this by vir- 
tuc of divers treaties with foreign nations; by which particular 
courts are eftablifhed in all the maritime countries of Europe 
for the decifion of this queftion, whether lawful prize or not: 
for this being a queition between fubjects of different 
ftates, it belongs entirely to the law of nations, and not to the 
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municipal laws of either country, to determine it. The original 

court, to which this queftion is permitted in England, is the 

court of admiralty; and’ the court of appeal” is in effe& ee 

king’s privy council, the members of which are,” in cofifequenc 

of treaties, commiffioned under the great feal for this paren: 

‘In 1748, for the more fpeedy determination of*appeals, the 

judges of the courts of Weftminiter-hall, though not privy 

counfellors, were added to the ‘commiffion. then in being. 

But doubts being conceived concerning the validity of that com- 

milion, on account of fuch addition, the fame was corifirmed by 

ftatute 22 Geo. HI. ¢. 7. with a provifo, thatno fentence given 

under it fhould be valid, unlefsa ‘majority of the commiffioners 
prefent were adtually privy-eounfellors, But® this did not, I 
apprehend, extend to any future’ commiflions :: and fuch ad- 
dition became indeed wholly’ unneceflary in the courte of’ the 

war which commenced ‘in :F7 56; fince, duving the whole of 
that war, the commiffion’ of'appeals was régularly attended 

and all its decifions conduéted' by a judge, whofe mafterly ac- 

quaintance with the law of nations was known-and revered by 

every ftate in Europe.’ , 

The fixth chapter treats of courts of a fretial jerifdiaion ; 
fuch as thofe of the foreft, the commiffioners of the. féwers, 
the policies of affurance when fubfifting, © the court of the 
marthalfea, and the palacé court at Weftminfter,° which (fays 
eur author) though two diftin& courts, are frequently con- 
founded together. The former was originally holden before 
the fteward and marfhal of the king’s houfe, and was inftituted 
to adminifter juftice between the king’s domeffic fervants, that 
they might not be drawn into other courts, dnd'thereby the ° 
king lofe their fervice. It was formerly held in, though not a 
part of, the aula regis; and, when that was fubdivided, re- 
mained a diftiné jurifdiGtion : holding plea of all trefpaffes com- 
mitted within the verge of the court, where only ‘one of the 
parties ‘is in the king’s domeftic fervice (in which cafe the in« 
queft thal be taken by a juryof ‘the country) ‘and of all debts, 
contra&ts and covenants, where both of the contracting parties 
belong to the royal houfiolds and then the inqueft thall be 
compofed of men of the houfhold only. By the ftatute of 13 
Ric. os ft..1. ¢. 3. (in affirmance of the comiion Jaw) the verge 
of the court in this refpes ‘extends for twelve -miles:round the 
king’s place of refidenees And, as this tribunal was never 
fubjeét to the jurifdiction of the chief jufticiary, no writ of ef ° 
ror lay from it (though a court of record) ro the king’s bench, 
but only to parliament, till the ftatutes of "5 Edw. HL c, 2. 
and ro Edw. Ill. ft. 2. 'c2'4.-which alléwed fuch writ of 
error before the king in his plage. -But this court being am- 
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bulatory, and obliged to follow the king in all-his progreffes, - 
fo that by the removal of the houfhold, actions were frequently » 
difcontinued, and doubts having arifen as to the extent 5of its» 
jurifdi&tion, king Charles 1. in the fixth year of his, reign. by his 

letters patent erected a new court of record, called the curia pa-, 
latii or palace court, to be held before the fteward of the 

houfhold and knight marfhal, and the fteward of the court, or 

his deputy ; with jurifdiction to hold plea of all manner of per- 

fonal a€tions whatfoever, which fhall arife between any parties 

within twelve miles of his majefty’s palace at Whitehall. . The 

court is now held once a week, together with the antient court 

of marfhalfea, in the borough of Southwark: and a writ of, 
error lies from thence to the court of king’s bench. _ But, if the- 
caufe is of any confiderable confequence, it is ufually removed 

on its firft commencement, together, with the cuftody of the, 
defendant, either into the king’s bench or common pleas by a 
writ of habeas corpus cum cavfa: and the inferior bufinefs of the: 
court hath of late years been much reduced, by the new courts 

of confcience ereéted in the environs of London; in confiderati- 

on of which the four counfel belonging to thefe courts had fa- 
laries granted them for their lives by the ftatute 23 Geo. II. 

cap. 27. 

The next fpecies of limited courts are thofe of the princi- 
pality of Wales, the duchy-chamber of Lancafter, which are 
held before the chancellor of the duchy, or his,deputy, .con- 
cerning all matters of equity, relating to lands holden of. the 
king, in right of the duchy of Lancafter. The reader is here 
carefully to diftinguifh the duchy ffom the county palatine; and 
we cannot help wifhing that the learned author had been a 
little more explicit upon this inftitution, which feems to require 
great explanation. It is certain, that in the reign of Henry 
IV. his patrimonial duchy of Lancafter (great part of which 
lies within the liberty of Weftminifter) was annexed to the 
crown for ever ; but Mr. Blackftone has not imformed us how 
the tenants of that duchy are reprefented in parliament; a piece 
of knowledge which might be of fome ufe at prefent in the dif- 
putes between the American colonies and the mother country. 
Our author feems. mclined to think, that the duchy chamber 
of Lancafter is not a court of record, and that the proceedings 
being the fame as the equity fide of the courts of exchequer 
and chancery, the latter may have-cognizance of the fame 
caufes. 

The next fpecies of private courts mentioned by Mr. Black- 
ftone, are thofe appertaining to,the counties palatine of Chef- 
ter, Lancafter, and Durham, and.the royal franchife of Ely, 
The king’s er writs, me hades the great feal out of 
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chancery, do not run either in thefé counties, or in the princi- 
pality of Wales. ‘The reafon is, becaufe the jura regalia were. 
granted to the lords of counties palatine, and they appointed 
their own judges. This fection juftly merits the perufal of an. 
antiquary, as the privileges mentioned are ftrong indications of 
the great feudal powers formerly vefted in the owners of thofe 
Counties. The courts of cinque ports are mentioned.under the 
fame head. ‘The ftannary courts of Devonfhire and Cornwall, 
for the adminiftration of juftice among the tinners there, are of 
a curious inftitution. ‘ They are held before the lord warden 
and his fubftitutes, in virtue of a privilege granted to the work. 
ers in the tin mines there, to fue and be fued only.in. their own 
courts, that they may not be drawn from their bufinef-, which 
is highly profitable to the public, by attending their law fuits 
in other courts. The privileges of the tinners are confirmed 
by a charter, 33 Edw. J, and fully expounded by a private fta. 
tute, 50 Edw. III. which has fince been explained by a public 
act, 16 Car..I.c..15. What-relates to our prefent purpofe is. 
only. this; that all tinners and labourers in and about the ftan- 
naries fhall, during the time of their working therein bona fide, 
be privileged from fuits in other courts, and be. only impleaded- 
in the ftannary courts in all matters, excepting pleas of land, 
life, and member. No writ of error lies from hence to any 
court in Weftminfter-hall ; as.was agreed by all the judges in 
4 Jac. I. But an appeal lies from the fteward of the court to 
‘the under-warden ; and from him to the lord-warden; and 
' thence to the privy council of the prince of Wales, as duke of 
Cornwall, when he hath had. livery or inveftiture of the fame. 
And from thence the appeal lies to the king himfelf, in the 
laft refort.’ 

Mr. Blackftone then proceeds to the courts within the city 
of London and. other corporations, which are too numerous to 
be particularly defcribed. They were generally erected by the 
favour of the crown, for the conyeniency of the inhabitants ; 
and the courts of Weftminfter-hall have commonly. a concur- 
rent jurifdiGtion with them, or fuperintendency over them, 
The inftitution of courts of requefts, or courts of confcience 
for the recovery of fmall debts, is as old as the reign of Henry 
VIII. < By ftatute 23 Geo, If. c. 33.-it is ena&ed, 1. That 
a fpecial county court fhall be held, at leaft once a month in 
every hundred of the county of Middlefex, by the county clerk. 
z. That twelve freeholders of that hundred, qualified to ferve 
on juries, and ftruck by the fheriff, fhall be fummoned to 
appear at fuch court by rotation; fo as none fhall be fummon- 
ed oftener than once a year. 3, That in all caufes, not ex- 


ceeding the value of forty fhillings, the county clerk and twelve 
Dz fuitors 
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fuitors fhall proceed in a fummary way, examining the parties 
and witnefles on oath, without the formal procefs antiently 
ufed; and fhall make fuch order therein as they fhall judge 
agreeable toconfeience. 4. That no plaints fhall be removed 
out of this court, by any procefs whatfoever; but the deter- 
mination herein fhall be final. 5. That if any aétion be 
brought in any of the fuperior courts againft a perfon refident 
in Middlefex, for a debt or contraét, upon the trial whereof 
the jury fhall find lefs than forty fhillings damages, the plain- 
tiff fhall recover no cofts, but fhall pay the defendants double 
cofts; unlefs upon fome fpecial circumftances, to be certified 
by the judge who tried it. 6, Latily, a table of very mode- 
rate fees is prefcribed and fet down ip the a&@t; which are not 
to be exceeded upon any account whatfoever. This is a plan 
entirely agreeable to the conftitution and genius of the nati- 
on: calculated to prevent a multitude of vexatious actions in 
the fuperior courts, and at the fame time to’ give honeft cre- 
ditors an opportunity of recovering fmall fums; which now 
they are frequently deterred from by the expence of a fuit at 
law : a plan which, in fhort, wants only to be generally known, 
in order to its univerfal reception.’ 

The laft fpecies of private courts Mr. Blackftone mentions, 
is the chaneellor’s courts in the two univerfities of England, of 
which he gives us a hiftorical deduGtion. An appeal lies from 
the chanceilor’s court at Oxford to delegates appointed by the 
congregation; from thence to other delegates of the houfe of 
convocation ; and if they all three concur in the fame fentence 
it is final, at leaft by the ftatutes of the univerfity, according 
to the rule of the civil law. 

We have thus, for the benefit of fuch of our readers as are 
not profeft lawyers, reviewed the hiftorical part of this excel- 
lent work, As to the fcientifical part, it is adapted both to 
the theory and praétice of the profeffion. The learned author 
treats of all the wrongs and inconveniences whith ean arife to 
the fubje&s of England from the abufe or difregard of the law, 
together with the remedies and forms of proceeding. It is 
paying Mr.’ Blackftone too poor a compliment to call him 
the Englifh Cujas, or the. modern Coke, as perhaps neither 
of thefe authors have equalled him in that perfpicuity and order, 
which has been fo much wanting in the ftudy of the law. He 
has cleared it from technical terms; fo that we can venture to 
affert, that every gentleman of tolerable good fenfe, though he 
is no fcholar, by carefully perufing this work, may become 
no contemptible lawyer. | 
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V. A Treatife on the Management of Bees; wherein it contained the 
Natural Hiffory of thofe Infos; with the various Methods of 
cultivating them, both Ancient and Modern, and the improved 
Treatment of them. To which are added, ‘the Natural Hiftory 
of Wafps and Hornets, and the Means of deftroying them.  Illuf- 
trated with Copper-Plates.. By Thomas Wildman. 4/0, Pr. 
los. 6d. Cadell. 


HERE is fcarce any creature that has fo much drawn 

the attention of naturalifts as the bees, or from the in- 
duftry of which mankind receive fuch extraordinary advantage.: 
their regular provifion for futurity, the curious workmanship 
of their combs, and the polity of their government, have been 
the fubject of admiration through every age. In refpect, how- 
ever, to the exiftence of fuch an inftin€tive government, we 
muft acknowledge, for our own part, that, notwithitanding 
the opinion of preceding naturalifts, we had ever been inclined 
to a degree of {cepticifm; regarding it rather as poetical 
fidion, or the fuggeftion of fancy, than the real obfervation of 
nature, till we found it afcertained by experiment. 

It has long been regretted, both on principles of humanity 
and intereft, that no method could be introduced of procuring 
from thefe induftrious creatures the fruit of their labour with- 
out the deftruGion of themfelves. ‘The world muft, therefore, 
receive with pleafure a propofal which is calculated to fupply 
this defe&, and is now offered to the public, by the author of 
the performance before us, whofe command over bees has 
been proved by repeated experiments, and excited univerfal ad- 
miration. As the obfervations and fa&s exhibited: by this 
writer are the beft authenticated of any on the fubje&, we 
fhall prefent our readers with an abftract of fuch parts of the 
Treatife as lay the greate(t claim-toattention, either in point of 
curiofity or importance. ‘The firft article, then, which we 
take notice of, js the origin of bees, 

‘ The bee that is named the. king is in reality the mother of 
all the others. She is fo prolific, that, as-far as one can judge, 
fhe may produce in one year eight or ten thoufand young:ones ; 
for fhe is commonly a part of the year /mply in a hive, and 
at the end of fummer the hive is as full of bees as in the be- 
ginning of the fpring, yet. there goes out every year a fwarm, 
and fometimes favo or three of ten or twelve thoufand each’; it 
follows, therefore, that this royal bee muft produce a part of 
thofe different {warms : I fay, d,part, becaufe itis poffible that 
the new king, who goes out with the freth fwarm, mdy pro- 
duce likewife a part of them before the migration, 
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‘ The royal bee is moft commonly concealed in the moft 
fecret part of her palace, and is never vifible but when fhe 
would lay her young in the combs that are expofed to fight. 
¢ It was on thofe rare occafions that we perceived her; in- 
deed fhe is not even shen always vifible, for moft commonly 
there is at thofe times a great number of bees, that faftening 
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themfelves one to another, hang down in the form of a veil 
from the top to the bottom of the hive, which hinders your 
fight ; and they do nor retire till the bee hath laid her young. 

¢ Whenever fhe hath appeared to us unveiled, fhe was al- 
ways attended by ten or twelve of the ftouteft bees amongit 
the common fort; that make a kind of retinue, and follow her 


wherever fhe goes with a fedate and grave tread, 


* Preterea regem non fic ABgyptus, et ingens 
Lydia, nec populi Parthorum, aut Meds Hyda/pes 
Obfervant—— 
Ilium admirantur ; et omnes 
Cireumfant fremitu denfo, fipantg; frequentes, 
* No proftrate vaflal of the Eaft can more 
With flavith awe his haughty prince adore : 
Him all admire, and him their guardian own, 
Crowd round his court, and buz about his throne. 


* Before fhe lays her young, fhe puts, for a moment, her 
head into the cell where fhe defigns to lay them; if fhe finds 
this cell empty, and there is not in it either honey, wax, or 
any embrio, fhe turns herfelf immediately to introduce the 
pofterior part of her body into the fame cell, and finks into it 
till fhe touches the bottom. At the fame time the bees, her 
attendants, who are difpofed in a circle round her, having all 
‘their heads turned towards er’s, pay a fort of homage with 
their probotcis and feet, carefs her, and give her all kinds of 
entertainment, which lafts however but a-very little whiie; af- 
ter that the bee leaves the cell, and you may difcern a little 
white egg, very fmall, about half a line long, or three quar- 
ters of a line at moft, yet four or five.times longer than it is 
big, a little more pointed at one extremity than at the other, and 
planted by its /eaf# extremity on the bafis in the folid angle of 
the cell. Thisegg is formed of a membrane, thin, white, 
{mooth, and full of a whitifh liquor. 

‘ Immediately after the pregnant bee hath laid an egg in 
one cell, the goes with all the fame circumftances, and efcorted 
by the Seca number of bees, to lay another egg in a neigh- 
bouring cell; and we have feen her lay im this manner eight 
or ten in different cells fucceffively one after another. After 


having finifhed her ante fhe withdraws, attended by the 
: fame - 
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-fame bees, into the fecret x ierleorieses of the hive ; where the is 
-Joft out of fight. 

* The egg which remains on the bafis of the cell continues 
four days in‘ that ftate without c changing figure or fituation ; 
but after the four days.you fee it changed in the manner of the 
‘caterpillar, divided into feveral rings, laid and applied on'the 
fame bafis, and twifted round, fo that the two extremitiés 
‘touch each other. It is then furrounded by a little liquor, 
which the bees take care at the end of the four days to put in 
the folid angle of the bafis. We could never difcover the na 
ture of this liquor, on account of its fmall quantity ; which 
hath left us in fome doubt, whether it might be honey that 
the bees carry thither for the nourifhment of the embrio, or 
rather fome matter proper. to fecundate the fperm; for it ap- 
peared to us more whitith, lefs liquid, and lefé tranfparent 
than honey. 

¢ Of whatever nature this firft liquor may be with which the 
little worm is furrounded, it is certain that afterwards the 
bees bring it honey for nourifhment. In proportion as it 
grows they fupply it with a greater quantity of food, quite to 
the eighth day from its birth, when it is increafed in fuch 
manner that it occupies the whole breadth of she cell, and a 
part of its length. After that, the care of the bees for the 
young ones ceaies, for they ftop up with wax all the cells, 
where thefe worms continue {till fhut up for twelve days. Du- 
ring that. time, there happen to the embrios inclofed divers 
changes ; which we have difcovered by opening thefe cells on 
different days from the time they had been ‘ftopped, At firft 
the worms change their fituation, and from being twifted 
round, as they were before on the bafis of the cell, they ex- 
tend themfelves along its whole length, and place themfelves 
with the head turned towards the mouth of the cell; the 
head of the worm begins to fhew itfelfa little, and you fee a 
fmall extenfion, which is, in my opinion, the beginning of the 
probofcis. You fee likewife upen the origin of the head a 
black point, and at a little diftance from this point a black 
ftreak upon’ the back, which doth:not reach quite to the ex- 
tremity of the worm ; the firft lineaments of the feet likewife 
appear, but very fmall. , 

‘ After the head is formed; and the probofcis lengthened,’ 
all the other parts difplay themfelves fucceflively ; fo that the — 
whole worm is changed into an aurelza or nymph, which is 
the fy almoft perfe&t, except that it is yet whité and foft, and 
that it hath- not that kind of cruft with which it is covered af- 
ores | ; 
D4 7 
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‘ By this transformation the worm ftrips himfelf of a white 
and very fine pellicle, which is fo perfeétly attached to the 
internal fides of the cells, that it takes even the turns ‘and 
bendings of the angles as well of the bafis as of the fides, and 
appears to form but one body with them. 

¢ The bee being ftripped of this pellicle, and all the parts 
unfolded by degrees, and changed through fuceeffive colours 
from a yellow to a black, arrives at perfection by the twentieth 
day from the birth, From thence fhe-endeavours to iffue from 
the cell, and makes the opening herfelf, by cutting round 
with her jaws or talons the cower that ftopped up the mouth 
of the cell, qwhich the bees had made to inclofe her. The new 
bee, when fhe firft quits the cell, appears:a little drowfy 3 but 
fhe foon aflumes the natural agility, for we have feen her the 
fame day iffue from the cell, and return from the fields loaded 
with wax like the reft. You may diftinguith thefe young bees 
by the colour, which is a little more blackifh, and iby ‘the 
hairs, which are ‘omewhat whiter. 

‘ As foon as the young bee hath fallied from the cell, 
' there come immediately sae of the old bees; one draws out 
the cover, kneads, and employs the wax elfewhere of which it 
was compofed ; the orter labours. ta repair the breach’; “for the 
cell having been difordered by the new-flown bee, an old one 
reftores its fymmetry, gives it its former hexagonal figure, 
fortifies it with the ufual border, and cleanfes it by’ taking 
away the little pellicles of the young bee which have remained 
there.’ 

We fhall now relate the grand difcovery of the method of 
taking away the honey without deftroying the bees; which is 
as follows : 

* Remove the hive from which you would take the wax and 
honey into a room, into which admit but little light, that it 
may at firft appear to the bees as if\it was late in the evening. 
Gently invert the hive, placing it between the frames ‘of 4 
chair, or other fteady fupport, and cover it with an empty 
hive, keeping that fide of the empty hive raifed a little, which 
is next the window, to give the bees fufficient light to get up 
into it. While you hold the empty hive fteadily fupported on 
the edge of the full hive, between your fide and your. left 
arm, keep ftriking with the other hand all round the full hive 
from top to bottom, in the manner of beating a drum, fo 
that the bees may be frightened by the continued noife from 
gill quarters; and they will in confequence mount out of the 
full hive into the empty one. Repeat the ftrokes. rather quick 
than ftrong round the hive, till all the bees are got out of it, 

. , which 
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which in genéral will be -in about five minutés. It is to be 
obferved, that the fuller the hive is of bees, the fooner they 
will have left it. As foon asa number of them have got into 
the empty hive, it fhould bé raifed a little from the full one, 
that the bees may not continue to run from the one to the 
other, but rather keep afcending upon one another. 

« So foon as all the bees are out of the full hive; the hive 
in which the bees are muft be placed on the ftand from which 
the other hive was taken, in order to receive the abfent bees as 
they return from the fields. : 

‘ If this is done early m the feafon, the operator fhould ex- 
amine the royal cells, that any of them that have young in 
them may be faved, as well as the combs which have young 
bees in them, which fhould on noaccount be touched, though, 
by {paring them, a good deal of honey be left behind. Then 
take out the other combs, with a long, broad, and pliable 
knife; fuch as ‘the apothecaries make ufe of. The combs 
fhould be cut from the fides and crown as clean as poffible, 
to fave the future labour of the bees, who muft lick up the 
honey fpilt, and remove every remains of wax: ‘and then the 
fides of the hive fhould be fcraped with a table-fpoon, to 
clear away what was left by the knife. During the whole of 
this operation, the hive fhould be placed inclined to the fide 
from which ‘the combs are taken, that the honey which is 
fpilt may not daub the remaining combs. If fome combs 
were unavoidably taken away, in which there are young bees, 
the parts of the combs in which they are thould be ‘returned 
fnto the hive, and fecured by fticks in the ‘beft manner pof- 
fible. Place the hive then for fome time upright, that any Tre- 
maining ‘honey may drain out. If the combs are built in a 
dire&tion oppofite to the entrance, or at fight angles with it, 
the combs which are the furtheft from the ‘entrance are to 
be preferred ;. becaufe there they are beft ftored with honey, 
and have the feweft young bees in them. 

‘ Having thus finifhed taking ‘the wax and honey, the next 
bufinefs is to return the bees to'their old hive; and for this 
purpofe place a table covered with a clean cloth, near the 
ftand, and giving the hive in which the bees ate ‘a fudden 
fhake, at the fame time ftriking it pretty forcibly, the bees 
will be fhaken on the cloth, ‘Put'their own hive over them 
immediately, raifed a little on ‘one fide, that the ‘bees may ’ 
the ‘more eafily. enter, and when all are entered, place it on 
the itand as before. If the hive in which ‘the bees are, ‘be 
turned bottom uppermoft, and their own hive be placed over 
jt, the-bees will immediately afcend into it, efpecially if ‘the 
lower hive is ftruck on ‘the fide to alarm them. 

‘ As 
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‘ As the chief obje& of the bees, during the {pring and be- 
ginning of the fummer, is the propagation of their kind, honey 
_during that time is not collected in fuch quantity as it is after- 

wards: and on this account it is fcarcely worth while to rob 
a hive before the latter end of June; nor is it fafe to do it 
after the middle of July, left rainy weather may. prevent their 
_reftoring the combs they have loft, and laying ina ftock of 
honey. fufficient for the winter, unlefs there is a chance of car- 
rying them to a rich pafture. 

¢ When we have reviewed the various means made ufe of 
both by the ancients and moderns in taking honey, it appears 
fomewhat furprifing, that a method fo fimple as the above 
did not occur to them: and efpecially that M. de Reaumur 
did not think of extending to general ufe, what he had fre- 
quently practifed in the courfe of his experiments. It feems 
he did not refleé& on the effects of the fear imprefigd on the 
bees by the continued noife, and how fubfervient it renders 
them to our wills: indeed to fuch a degree, that afford them 
but a quiet retreat, they will remain long attached to any place 
they are fettled upon ; and will become fo mild and traé¢table, 

_that they will bear any handling which does not hurt them, 
without the leaft thew of refentment. On thefe occafions their 
only defire feems to be a with to avoid fuch another difturb- 
ance as has reduced them to their. prefent forlorn ftate. A- 
rfon who has familiarized himfelf to bees can, by means of 
the paffion of fear thus impreffed upon them, and by that dex- 
terity in the management of them, which can only be acquired 
by practice; I fay, fuch a perfon can, in this fituation, ma- 

nage the bees as he pleafes. 

« Speftators wonder at my attaching the bees to different 
parts of my body, and wifh much to be pofleffed of the fecret 
means by which, I do it. Ihave unwarily promifed to reveal 
it; and am therefore under a neceflity of performing that pro- 
mife: but while I declare that their fear, and the queen, are 
my chief agents in thefe operations, I muft warn my readers 
that there is an art neceflary to perform it, namely, praétice, 
which I cannot convey to them, and which they cannot fpeedi- 
ly attain; yet till this. art is attained, the deftruétion of many 
hives of bees muft be the confequence; as every one will find 
on their firft attempt to perform it, 

‘ Long experience has tayght me, that as. foon as I turn 
up a hive, and give it fome taps on the fides and bottom, the 
queen immediately appears, to know the caufe of this alarm : 
but foon retires again among her people. Being accuftomed 
to fee her fo often, I readily -perceive her at the firft glance ; 
and long praétice has enabled me to feize her inftantly,, with a 
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tendernefs that does not in the leaft endanger her perfen. 
This is of the utmoft importance ; for the | injury done to 
her brings immediate deftruétion to the hive, if you have not 
a {pare queen to put in her place, as I have too often expe- 
rienced in my firft attempts. When poffeffed of her, I can, 
without injury to her, or exciting that degree of refentment 
that may tempt her to fting me, flip her into my other hand, 
and, returning the hive to its place, hold her there. till the 
bees, miffing her, are all on wing, and in the utmoft confu- 
fion. “When the bees are thus diftrefled, I place the queen 
wherever I would have the bees to fettle. The moment a few 
of them difeover her, they give notice to thefe near them, and 
thefe to the reft; the knowledge of which foon becomes fo 
general, that in a few minutes they all colle& themfelves 
round her; and ‘are fo happy in having recovered this fole 
fupport of their ftate, that they will long remain quiet in their 
fituation. Nay, the fcent of her body is fo attraAive of them, 
that the flighteft touch of her, along any place or fubftance, 
will attach the bees to it, and induce them to purfue any path 
fhe takes. 

‘ My attachment to the queen, and my tender régard for 
her precious life, makes me moft ardently with that I might 
here clofe the detail of this operation, which I am afraid, when 
attempted by unfkilful’ hands, will coft many of their lives ; 
but my love of truth forses me to declare, that by prattice I 
‘am arrived at fo much dexterity in the management of her, 
that I can, without hurt to her, tie a thread of filk round her 
body, and thus confine her to any part in which fhe might 
not naturally wifh to remain: or 1 fometimes ufe the lefs dan- 
gerous way of clipping her wings on one fide. 

‘ I fhall conclude this account in the manner of. C. Furius 
Crefinus, who being cited before the Curule: Edile, and ‘an 
affembly of the people, to anfwer to a charge of forcery; found- 
ed on his reaping much larger crops, from his fimall fpot of 
ground, than his neighbours did from their extenfive -fields; 
produced his ftrong implements of hufbandry, -his well fed 
oxen, and a hale young woman, his daughter; and, pointing 
to them, faid, ‘‘ Thefe, Romans, are my inftruments of witch- 
craft: but I cannot fhew you my toil, my fweats, and anxious 
cares.” So may I fay, ‘“* Thefe, Britons, are my initruments 
of witchcraft; but I cannot fhew you my-hours of. attention 
to this fubjeG, my anxiety and care for thefe.,ufeful infects ; 
nor_can | communicate to you my experience, aocprined during 
acourfe of years.”' 

Befides the articles above-mentioned, the author treats at 


large of feveral others relating to his: fabject, ‘which; as: our 
limits 
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limits will not permit us to enter upon, we fhall only enume- 
rate. ‘Thefe are, of the apiary and hives, of the fituation of 
the apiary, of hives, of boxes, of fwarming, of the management 
of bees in hives'and boxes, of thifting the abodes of bees, of 
feparating the honey and wax, of difcovering bees in wood or 
buildings, and putting them into hives; of enemies to bees, of 
the difeafes of bees, of feeding bees, and of the care of them 
during the winter; of wa‘ps and hornets, and of the means of 
deftroying them. 

We cannot conclude without expreffing the greateft fatis- 
fa&tion, at the difcovery of a method of obtaining the honey 
confiftently with the prefervation of the bees. It is probable, 
however, that the prattice of it may be attended with fome 
difficulty, at the beginning; and Mr. Wildman offers, that 
*¢ if any of his fubferibers do not chufe to manage their bees 
themfelves, he will undertake it for the yearly fum of three 


Puineas,” 





VI. A Pbilofophical Survey of the Animal Creation, an Effay. 
W herein the general Devajtation and Carnage that reign among 
the different Claffes of Animals are confidered in a new Point of 
View; and the vaft Increafe of Life and Enjoyment derived to the 
Whole from this Inflitution of Nature is clearly demonfirated, 8-0, 
Pr. 3s. Johnfon. 


HE animal creation is a beautiful and ample field for 

the fpeculation of the curious. The various creatures 
which inhabit this globe are innumerable, Air, earth, and fea, 
are impregnated with life. Not to. mention the larger fpecies, 
there is hardly a clod of the valley, a dropof water, or a blade 
of grafs, which is not occupied by different forms of animated 
beings. Thefe are all productions of the Deity, and formed 
for wife and ufeful purpofes, it is the bufinefs of the philofo- 
pher to explore and elucidate the defign, beauty, and harmony 
of this amazing fyftem, Many celebrated naturalifts have 
written upon this fubje&; but few of them have led us into 
more important and pleafing refie&tions than the ingenious au- 
thor of this eflay. He does not indeed pretend ‘to communicate 
any recent difcoveries of natural hiftory ; thofe which he recites 
are univerfally known; but he places*them in a new light; he 
brings the different fpecies of animals into one view, and points 
out the ‘ends which they were intended to anfwer in the great 


{cale of nature. 
He divides the fubje& into three parts. In the firft he treats 
of the nature of life in general, its ends, extent, and wariety ; 


im the fecond‘he confiders the oppofition which perpetually fab- 
fifts 
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fifts between animals of a different race, with the advantages, 
arifing from this oppofition; in the third he anfwers; fome obn 
jections which may be alleged againft his theory ; and treats vd 
the law of multiplication, its origin, and effeéts. 

The general hoftility which prevails in the animal fyftem i is 
a phenomenon with which many have been greatly embar- 
rafled. How to reconcile it with the idea of a beneficent Pro- 
vidence, who watches over the happinefs and prefervation of 
all his creatures, is the difficulty. Some have fuppofed, that it 
is a neceflary confequence of that univerfal corruption, in which 
they imagine all nature to be involved fince the fall of Adam; 
Others have thought that there muft be a future ftate, a paras 
dife provided for the wretched martyrs among ‘he brutal races 
as well as for thofe who merit ‘this tithe among the human, 
‘ But, fays our author, not to obferve that thefe hypothefes are 
void of foundation in the actual conftitution of things; they 
do not remove the difficulties; but only fubftitute one in the 
place of another. It is very evident that Providence oot only 
permits, but has defigned, that animals fhould. deveur each 
other. From whence arfifes thatdefire apparent in moft mento 
feed upon flefh? or if you fafpect human nature'tp be depraved 
in this refpect, examine the other fpecies. . See how fome’ antic 
mals thirft after the blood of others ; how nature has armed-them 
with claws and teeth to put their bloody purpofe in execution; 
while fhe has only endowed the victims of their fury with -vigis 
lance and aétiviry ; and to others the has left: no other meass 
of defence than cries and groans, Confider the voracioufnefs 
of the eagle, the furprizing ftrength of its bill, and its piercing 
eye, that darts {wift as lightning upon the mott diftant. objects; 
contemplate the fpider’s:web, with what truth is it. conftruéted, 
and with what addrefs do they employ it to entangle their prey, 
It is evident, I fay, that animals are in a ftate. of perpetual wan, 
and that it is the will of their Creator that:one fhould live upon 
another.—-——-And what is the confequence? ‘Phat the works,of 
the Omnipotent are defective? Or that the world, which. was 
created perfeét, has fince fallen into a general depravity ?; Thefe 
by no means follow. Proofs of the depravity of nature may be 
fought after elfewhere. It is no lefs certain, that the:law which 
enjoins. the deftru€tion of one animal for the advantage of am 
other, contributes to the increafe and happinefs of dife,’ » 

Toevince the truth of this aflertion the authar endeavours. to 
prove, that this law introduces feveral new fpeciesy.which;could 
not otherwife exift ; and that the acceflion of thefe new fpegigs 
is hot, in any re(ped, prejudicial to the other; i but’ on the: ‘COM - 
trary, ufeful, and in fome refpedts, neceflavy.>::\ . 

ett the animals which are thus introdueedintmabe: fem 
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of nature, he reckons, 1. Thofe reptiles and infe&ts whicti 
fwarm about dead bodies, and feed upon their fubftance; z. 
Thofe animals which attach themfelyes to the living bodies of 
others, and draw their nourifhment from thence; 3. Thofe birds 
which are employed in digging up, and deftroying the reptiles 
and infeéts which live upon the furface of the earth, and upon 
trees and plants; 4. Thofe which hover over the waters and 
feed upon fith; 5. The carnivorous race which are confined to 
the land, fuch as lions, tygers, wolves, bears, among the qua- 
drupeds ; eagles, vultures, cormorants, hawks, among the birds. 
Laftly, ‘ Man himfelf, continues our author, is fo be ranked 
among the fpecies which exift in the animal fy{tem in confe- 
quence of this in{titution. Does he not live chiefly upon fleth ? 
And fuppofe there are fome that are fupported by. vegetables 
only, yet is their number equal to the others? And is the vigor, 
ftrength, and courage of this clafs to be placed in competition 
with the vigor, ftrength, and courage of thofe that live upon 
animal food? Without fuch an inftitution of Providence, three- 
fourths of the human fpecies would be deftitute of fuftenance ; 
for all the human race could not poffibly live upon the fruits of 
the earth. The greateft part of her productions are not fit for 
ufe before they have been digefted, and converted into the fub- 
ftance of the animals which feed uponthem. And with refpeé 
to thofe who live immediately. upon vegetable food, there are 
few countries that produce it in quantities fufficient to render it 
the only fupport of their inhabitants. But let us fuppofe -the 
earth to enjoy all the fertility requifite for this purpofe, it could 
not enjoy it, efpecially in fome parts, but in confequence of cul- 
tivation. But this cultivation requires leifure, fkill, improve- 
ments: it requires fome acquaintance with the operations necef- 
fary for the produétion of plants: it requires the plow, the fpade, 
the mattock; that is, a knowledge of metals, and how to work 
them: it fuppofes alfo fome eftablifhed community, certain 
forms of government, and a favourable fituation with refpe& to 
the neighbouring nations. It requires that thofe who cultivate 
the earth; fhould be perfuaded of protection againit the injuftice 
of individuals, andthe rapine of.a foreign enemy. Where any 
one-of thefe circumftances is wanting, it will be extremely dif- 
ficult, not to fay impracticable, to eftablifh agriculture, parti- 
cularly in the colder climates, where the earth is fruitful for 
fome few months in the year only, and where men are obliged, 
in confequence, to lay up ftore of provifions for the winter fea- 
fon.———W at proof therefore can be more conclufive, that.men 
are deftinedhto feed upon the flefh of animals, and not merely 
upon the pr oduce of the earth? And accordingly this intention 


of Providence is deeply imprinted upon the manners, appetites, 
and 
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and cuftoms of the greateft part of the human fpecies. Moft © 
nations are fond of hunting, and purfue it; moft regard the 
flefh of animals as their favourite food.’ 

It has ‘been remarked, that the teeth in men are formed 
differently from thofe of the carnivorous race ; and that there- 
fore they cannot, according te the intention of nature, belong 
to this clafs of animals. ‘ But, fays our author in anfwer to’ 
this objection; they have four eye teeth, as they are termed, 
which is not the cafe with the animals that live entirely 
fruits. _Suppofe, however, the human fpecies to be deftitute of 
this kind of inftrument, which is appropriated to’feize, and. tear 
the food in pieces, rather than to chew it, men ‘do not, it is 
very apparent, ftand in abfolute need of fuch an invention, fince 
nature has furnifhed them with more powerful methods of pro- 
ducing this effec.’ 

Having removed fome other objeétions, he proceeds to prove, 
that the acceffion of thefe new fpecies, fo far from being ‘in- 
jurious, is both advantageous, and effentially neceflary. 

‘ This fecond propofition, he fays, muft be confidered, ac- 
cording as it relates to the two different claffes of animals which 
live upon flefh; for fome are carnivorous without deGroying 
their prey ; others both deftroy and devour. 

‘Our propofition is already proved with refpeé to the firftclafs 
of carnivorous animals. It is evident that an increafe of life 
refults from their exiftence, which. is.no ways injurious to the 
other fpecies. A curfory examination of their origin, -progrefs, 
and employment, will immediately demonftrate; that they are 
created to gather the fpoils of life in fome, and to preferve others 
in health and vigor. | An animal no fooner expires, than we be- 
hold them affembled in fwarms around the carcafe. Some feem 
to have fprung from the fubftance itfelf; others are allured by 
the vapours exhaling from it; and which are fcatteredi by the 
wind: the body quickly becomes a re-animated mafs ; the dif- 
ferent parts of which are afterwards difperfed, and: refign in 
their turn the gift of life to other fpecies, or preferve it accord- 
ing to their particular order and clafs. ) 

‘ Such is the wonderful economy of nature ! Thus it is shat 
by multiplying the fpecies, the living fubftance ‘fuffers no di- 
minution! Its very deftru€tion’ ferves to re-produce it! Thus 
does the flame of life, after it.is extinguifhed in: one. clafs. of 
animals, immediately re-kindle itfelf in another, and burn with 
frefh luftre and ftrength ! 

« But this is not the only advantage that refults: from heir 
exiftence. By confuming thefe carcafes, and that info thort 2 
time, they prevent them from infeéting the air with their ex- 
halaciaieers ; and thus contribute to the life and health of all the 
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other aninials. There is not, perhaps, a fpot upon the globe 
where this effe&t is more apparent than in the neighbourhood ~ 
of Carthage in South America. The'climate here is extreme- 
ly warm; the air is tendered humid'by violent rains ; the coun- 
try is fertile, and covered with immenfe forefts:: all thefe’cir- 
cumitances confpire to favour putrefa&ion, which would, in a 
fhort time, render the air extremely unwholfome, was it not 
for a prodigious quantity of gallinazos, which nature feems to 
have exprefsly commiflioned to confume the carrion, and every 
kind of ordure.. This bird is furnifhed with a large bag, or 
craw, under its bill, compofed of a thick, flefhy, fupple:mem- 
brane, which. diftends like leather. It is inconceivable: the 
quantity of filth this will contain. So exquifite is the organ of 
{mell, that this bird will fcent its prey at the diftance of three 
or four leagues; and fuch is its voracity, that.it will never leave 
till it has intirely confumed it. In Egypt, when the waters 
retire from the Nile, and the lands are covered with frogs, and 
numberlefs infe&ts, myriads of pelicans, cranes, and other birds 
of prey, arrive from the red fea, and the coafts of Greece; 
which {con relieve the country of this fuper-abundance of life ; 
and thus render themfelves of the utmoft utility to the inhabi- 
tants. But without. going fo far for examples, this fpecies of 
animals are feen in every country ; and particularly near large 
cities. To them it is that we are in part indebted for the purity 
of the air we breathe: confiderations which ought doubtlefs to 
fecure them.from every infult; and yet, in fome countries, the 
inhabitants not only deftroy them, but think that they are re- 
moving a nuifance.’ 

The author goes on to thew, that, in certain circumftances, 
the human race is always injured by its own increafe. This 
notion he fupports by remarks on the inhabitants of Canada, 
and of every nation in general where the arts and fciences are 
neglected. Amd with refpe& to the other fpecies, he obferves, 
that if they were left entirely to themfelves, they would all, 
without exception, encreafe to their own prejudice as well as to 
that of others. it 

‘ Providence has accordingly provided for the welfare of the 
animal fyftem in this refpect. -Her firft ftep has been to pre- 
fcribe bounds to each fpecies, which fhe does not. permit any 
of its individuals to pafs. Although this term is more remote 
in one clafs of animals than another, yet we may affert that it 
is of {mall duration with regard to thofe who live the longeft. 
So that, whatever care an animal may take to preferve itfelf, 
whatever vigour it may poffefs at a certain age in life, there is 
a term it cannot exceed, aud in proportion as this approaches, 


we fee.the animal change, weaken and vanifh: like thofe fires 
which 
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_which are. kindled in the: night, to barn no longer than the 
dawn of the morning. This firft method that Providence em- 
ploys to maintain a jut equilibrium in the animal fyftem, 
.operates powerfully upon fome particular fpecies only. ‘There 
are others upon which it makes |jttle or no impreffion ; fo very 
extenfive and fudden is theit increafe!.With refpec to thefe, 
Providence employs the inclemency of the feafons, during 
which they are, either deftroyed, or remain in a torpid ftate. 
And it is by thefe means alone that thofe terrible inundations 
are prevented, which muft inevitably take place, if they ¢on- 
tinued to multiply, perhaps-a few weeks longer. It is alfo to 
fet bounds to their increafe, while they are in the height of 
vigour, that Providence has intreduced into the wofld a mul- 
titude of animals to feed upon their fubftance. » And as the law 
of propagation in the frugivorous race, is fuperior in its effeéts 
to the law. which decrees the extinétion of each individual after 
2 certain term, Providence to counteract thefe effects, fo as to 
maintain the juft balance, has alfo fubjected them to the depre- 
dations of the carnivorous race, 

‘ It is then clear to a demonftration, that the introdudtion of 
the carnivorous race into the animal fyftem, is by no means in 
jurious to the other fpecies, but that, on the contrary, it is ad- 
vantageous to them. . For they are no more than the barriers 
nature has oppofed to thofe inundations of which we have been 
fpeaking. And fince thefe barriers are abfolutely neceffary, 
what can be more conformable to the rules of wifdom, than to 
employ the living fubftance itfelf for thisend? Thus does it aé 
as its own counterpoife; and the excefs of life in one fpecies, 
ferves to fupply the want of it in anothér. 

* But you will object, thus to expofe one animal to the fury 
of another is cruel. It is cruel above all to lay mankind under 
the neceflity of deftroying, or rendering each other miferable. 
The lot of animals would doubtlefs be deplorable were they 
endowed with reafon, like ourfelves, and could they forefee at 
a diftance the evils which threaten them; but nature has’cau- 
tioufly hid thefe from their fight, by giving them inferior de- 
grees of intelligence. And thofe of them which have fo much 
fagacity as to apprehend danger, are accordingly endowed with 
a double portion of aétivity and addrefs to avoidit. They have 
alfo their places of retreat. .All thefe advantages infpire them 
with confidence. Monks and women confider the military 
clafs as the moft unhappy of men, becaufe placing themfelves 
in their fituation, they judge of it by their own. timid difpofi- 
tions. Thusagain, when we, would judge of the ftate of the 
other {pecies, which depend upon us, we place ourfelves in the 
fame fituation, and carrying with us all our knowledge and 
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forefight, we conclude that they lead a miferable life. But the 
-truth is, being deftined to an end different from ours, they are 
neither endowed with our penetration nor fenfibility. The 
lamb, which the wants of its matter condemns to bleed to-day, 
continues neverthelefs to fkip about, and browze the tender 
herb: he is happy and contented to the laft. He careffes the 
+shand armed for its deftruétion ; and the blow it receives comes 
like a thunderbolt, unexpeétedly falling upon fome devoted 
head. 

‘ With refpeé& to wars, we have already obferved that nature 
has mitigated their horrors by intermixing with the alarms 
they create in the mind, the fentiments of anger and revenge, 
or a thirft for glory, that danger awakens, and that renders men 
fuperior to all the evils wars bring with them. But after all, 
if they prove the occafion of wretchednefs to fome, the mifery 
of fuch is no more according to the intention of Providence, 
than the pain which accompanies any operation upon the hu- 
man body, is in that of the furgeon. ‘They are no more than 
vidims, which, after having enjoyed their portion of the fweets 
of life, fuffer for the general good. Things, according to ‘the 
actual ftate of affairs, cannot be otherways. Should any one 
fiill doubt of this, let him refleé& that the law of propagation 
‘refpeéts men as well as other animals, and let him confider the 
effect which this law  neceflarily produces. I fee no neceflity, 
you fay, why animals fhould devour each other, much lefs that 
men, in whatever circumftances they may be placed, fhould 
mutually take up arms to deftroy each other. Well then, 
abolifh this law of nature, and revive im your imagination the 
golden age of the poets. Let univerfal peace and harmony 
fucceed to thofe wars, which inceflantly difturb the repofe of 
nations ; let fwords be changed into plow-fhares, and {pears 
into pruning-hooks : inftead of ftaining the earth with human 
gore, let them ferve to render it as fertile as poffible. Let 
ravenous beafts, forgetting their natural fiercenefs, ceafe to per- 
fecute the other fpecies, and ufing their teeth to crop the grafs, 
Jet them browze in the meadows with fheep and goats. In a 
word, let all the animals enjoy a profound peace: let them 
with one accord, and in perfeét fecurity, make the forefts and 
mountains refound with the praifes of thee Creator. Aye, this 
you fay is the itate’in which the world ought to be, and in 

_ which it would have been if———Senfelefs and ftupid mortal ! 
Ye would remove trifling evils; and you introduce the moft 
enormous! Ye would preferve fome ufelefs individuals, and ye 
deftroy the whole! As each fpecies would no longer experience 
the obftacles proportionate to the etfeéts of their increafe, a 
univerfa] inundation would enfue, threatening {peedy deftruction 
owt . 9 : | ' - to 
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to the whole ‘animal fyftem. ‘Phis perfe calm, this univerfal 
and ufiinterrupted- felicity they wifli to introduce ihto the world ; 
this beautiful chimera. will always appear poffible ‘to thofe who 
judge of things according to their imagination only ; but every 
one that forms a right judgment, wiil fee that the éarth was 
never defigned for fuch a ftate.’ 

But if thefe are the confequences that neceffarily follow ‘the 
law of multiplication, why (it may be objeéted) does fuch a 
law exift? The author replies, that it maintains life in all its 
plenitude, and multiplies its pleafures. 

Thefe are fome of the outlines of this performance, which i is 
written with elegance, and throws an agreeable luftre on the 
works of the Great Cremtok: 





VII. 4 Dialogue ‘Betcucee a Tater and bis Pupil. By Edward 
Lord Herbert, of Chirbury. 40. Pr. gs. Bathoe. 


"E entertain no doubt as to the authenticity of this 
: pofthumous publication. Its intrinfic evidences fuf- 
ficiently.opoint out the author, though no external proofs had 
been brought by the editor... Lord Herbert’s charatter is, pér- 
haps, the moft heterogeneous of any that ever was formed by 
nature. 'Though:a man of genius, he was a laborious, accu~- 
rate, and faithful writer; though a philofopher, he was cre- 
dulous evetr ‘to weaknefs; and though a free. thinker, fuperfti- 
tious to contempt.’ Im martial exercifes he was unrivalled ;\ his 
valour was equal to that of Charles XIL and to crown this 
ftrange aflemblage of qualities, he had a political as well as 
perfonal courage, which did honour to his country. As itis 
not éuf province to enter into minute particulars of his lord- 
fhip’s charaéter, we thall pee to a review of the Dialogue 
before us. 

The profeft defign of the author appears to: be an attack 
upon revelation; and, to do hic lordthip jufticé, he has manag- 
ed his literary weapons with art. and dexterity. The nature 
of a dialogue between a tutor and a pupil who defires inftrue- 
tion, gives him great advantages, and has fecured him that 
plaufibility of argument, which Ciccro (whom hé hath ftudied 
with great care) gained when.he.wrote inthe thacacter of an 
academic. Queftions, doubts, and difficulties; produce elu- 
cidations; and the whole is managed juft as the writer pleafes, 
becaufe he difclaims all fyitem, aad coun purfdit but bas of 
truth. 

The dialogue opens by the pu ivenialling to know fioen his 


tutor, 
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tutor, how far the ufe of logic-extends; ‘ Becaufe, fays he, in 
religious matters I am commanded to renounce.my.reafon, and 
to cleave to a certain faith that is irreconcileable to, the grounds 
.and principles of reafon, and can neither be derived from nor 
confift with any demonftration.’.. The reader may form fome 
judgment of the noble author’s manner, from the following 
general an{wer which the tutor gives to his pupil. 

‘ Tutor, I remember that I told you heretofore, how amongit 
all fciences in general, three were moft confiderable, (i. ¢.) 
mathematicks, divinity, and philofophy ; and firft, for the ma- 
thematicks, I told you it was the moft undoubted and certain 
of all others: the conclufions which follow out of it, being of 
that joint conneétion to their principles, that all doth necef- 
farily follow by ftrong confequences; howbeit I told you alfo, 
the end of this mathematica! doétrine was but ignoble in refpecat 
of others, as tending only to the meafuring of heights, depths, 
and diftances, or the making fome excellent engines, and the 
like ; all which are of fo mean confideration, that they can be 
‘no ways efteemed, as objects adequated or proportioned to the 
dignity of our fouls, whofe .fpeculations reach much farther. 
The fecond was theology or divinity, diverfe articles,of which, 


as they are commonly he ‘Id and taughtamong the graduates in - 


that proteflion, in feveralreligions and countries, appear moft 
noble in their feope or end, as:teaching everlafting hhappinefs ; 
-but moft uncertain ‘in their principles,;:as being not grounded 
upon any evidence of reafon, which may be thought common 
and appertaining unto mankind, but upon faiths and traditions 
had from their anceftors, which they again had from: others ; 
and fo for many ages, till at laft the! proof was reduced to fome 
witneffes, and they but fingle for the molt part, who, whether 
they pretended to have their doétrine by way of revelation, or 
otherwife delivered it upon their-fingle credits, may deferve to 
be examined, before we give entire belief to them. ‘ The third 
was philofophy, which, is both: moft certain in its principles, 
and moft noble in its end;. for as it begins with the ufe of that 
reafon, which God gave: us as a common light, by which to 
direé&t ourfelves, and which we have ‘as little caufe to forfake, 
as to fhut our-windows againft the fun-beams to ftudy by a 
candic; fo it teaches us the way whereby God comes dowa 
to all mankind, »and confequentiy :fhews us there cau be no 
more infallible path, wherein to’meet him, than in the line.he 
defeends to us; whereby alio it:appears, that the fame light 
whien God hath given us ju.our reafon to fee and know him 
in his works, is the beit means to bring us to him, who is the 
fovercign good and felicity of mene -and that. ail! other ap- 
Con, . proaches 


s . 
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proaches’ to the divine Majefty are not only dark but. dangerous, ’ 4 


concerning which I fhall fpeak more in conyenient time, At” 


this common principle therefore,-I would advife you to begin ;_ 


it being ho impediment to your coming afterwards to the 
doftrines of faith, which ‘jm their place, as far as they tend to 
God’s glory, ‘you may, and ought pioufly to believe, when 
they are delivered unto you upon good authority, in what age 
and country foever; and for the reft they imply no mani- 
feft contradiGtion to the common principles of reafon. 


‘ ‘Pupil.’ But our divines would have me begin at faith, and_ 


afterwards come to reafon. 
**Tator: "You may anfwer them, that if there be a reafon 


for this their aa that you will embrace it; howfoever, . 


unlefs they ‘produce fuch a faith as may be fo cléar ‘and evident: 
to all mankind, that no fcruple can remain about it, it would. 
not pafs for much more than particular tradition, and be cur- 


rent little further, than the countries where it'was firft ftampt; | 


fo that unlef§ ‘the intrinfick value bear it out, (z. t.) the wife 
and good: precepts for living well, do in a fort authorize the. 
narrative ‘or hiftorical part, the faith will be but little worth, 

and perchance be thought no better than as an holy legend or 
allegorical hiftory, efpecially in thofe countries that have neither 
communion with, nor fo much fometimes ds ‘hold ny ae 
with thofe who at firft vented, or at prefent.own the faith ; 
befides, if this argument be good; that we muft begin at faith, 

before we come to reafon, what abfurd faith hath been hereto. 
fore, or is now any where extant, which may nof pretend to. 
affert itfelf out of this hypothefis ; for if men muft begin there, 
the feveral priefts may offer their’ wares ‘at éafier rates than‘ 
others, and fo: make them feem more plaufible to the people, 
who are wonderfully taken ‘with comfortable’ ddairines, efpe- 
cially when ‘everlafting happinefs is propofed at the “fame time’ 


to them; and here-you muft‘underftand TI fp eak. of faiths i hae 


general, that have been, ‘or are’ in’ Afia; Eutope, Affrick, 
America; fo that you muft tot limit ‘my words to “arly” age 
fingle faith, and efpecially to ‘that which Js owl ‘teceived 
among’ us, ‘for I only examine whether the ‘pai t6 ‘gi gitning 
at faith, and afterwards coming'to reafon bé dtrtiddox. 
The pupil ‘then defires from his tutor crap 6 ee 
thofe urged by divines, who fay we muft reject all faiths i xcep 
theirs; but'the tutor thinks ‘that this softest unr 3. unit Pai 


irrational.” « For fappofing he, who doth peti dey to me 


tenet, reprefents to you a good reli igiott, i iy thing 
objet to the ‘Contrary ; how: can =. He ‘afftted Whe Bit ‘that 
in ee er age or country’ ‘Sbetter thar” aa we 
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ed and taught, and would you. not have the beft .in. every. 
kind ?? 
With all due deference to .the memory of the learned and , 
noble writer, we muft be of opinion that this, and 4 greatideal . 
which follows to the fame -purpofe,.contains very ,fuperficial 
reafoning. No rational being ever donbted that. ages. and 
climates have different forms, fyftems,. and orders.of religion ; 
but this can no way operate againft Chriftian revelation, which | 
is to be examined by its {pecifical dotirines.:. The fallacy, how- 
ever, of this incertainty as to tenets and. opinions runs 
through the whole of the work; nordocs his, lordthip ever. 
fairly throw off the mafk. He, pleads, indeed, for. an-uni- 
verfal providence, and Ns religious creed is contained in, the. 
following propofitions. 1. That there is a. fupreme, God... 
2. That a chief worthip i is to. he given unto Dian 3. That 
the beft anes of him confilis in wares pits and, chasity, 


from the bottom ‘of our . heart, and ar to. the right way, 
fince without it repentance will be but vain. ~5, That there. 
is both reward and punifhment here and hereafter. 

From this general view of our author’s faith, . (every. word of 
which may be found in that mafter-piece of all Cicero’s compo- 
fitions, De Finibus Bonorum atque Malorum) we may. pronounce, 
him to be one of the moft orthodox of, the deifts. -He calls the 
above five propofitions the five centers about which all faiths 
move; ‘ And (fays he) 1. any thing that contradiéts the 
faid principles-muft not by any means be admitted upon what 
pretence foever.of faith. 2. If the faid articles depend not on. 
common reajon, but on tradition or authority, whether. the 
fame be fuficiently averred or proved to.you. 3. If fufficient. 
proof be wanting, and that the faid articles be fuch only as 
cannot.eafily be difproved, whether they be propofed as ne- 
ceflary unto falvation, or.as only credible, poffible or. probable, 
truths, which might pioufly be embraced by well-difpofed per- 
fons. - 4. Whether (all thefe-ways of proof being laid afide) 
the. faid articles did depend upon, revelations pretended to be 
made to.others, in fome. former.ages, and if fo, whether the 
fame can be evidently notified;to, you ; unlefs fome revelation, 
made’ immediately to you, by the fupreme. God, do confirm 

5. Whether the faid. articles of faith, though not 
faffcigntly proved, be fuch,. yet, as may difpofe.men. the rar 
ther, to ) make their way to God by. goodnefs and virtue ; and 
not tpet “as may, form {o.ealy,,a, hope of pardon for their, faults, 
as ‘they will Dok. fear. to fin: sere 6, Whether they. be not 

controverted 
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controverted. by foreign nations, among whojh other faiths are 
received. 7. Whether the. believing Of, or. holding the faid 
articles of faith, hinder the eftablifhment of commen peace and 
concord throughout the world.’ 

The noble.lord. thinks that the pradice. of his five saapeh 
fitions ought to conclude all religious and moral inveftigations ; 
notwithftanding which his pupil draws him into farther. fpe- 
culations and controverfies ; and we are afraid that the. follows 
ing argument is aimed at a more refpedtable-religion than that 
of Mahomet. ‘* An article or propofition may be made; 
which, totidem verbis, would be true, and yet afterward may 
have a word or adjunét put to it, which will render it: but likely, 
and after it, again other words which will make it-but poffible, 
and after.all this, yet have other words annexed, which may 
imply. contradiation, and. confequently falfhood, for which I 
will give an inftance: firft, there are holy precepts for a good 
life, and piety, in honour of the fupreme God, contained in 
the Alcoran, Secondly, which cannot come but from one ex- 
traordinarily endued, with God’s holy fpirit. Thirdly, and 
were delivered to Mahomet; by the conveyancé of the angel 
Gabriel. Fourthly, and therefore conititute fo perfect a rer 
ligion, that. without it none.can be fayed.. Here the firft pro- 
pofition is trae; the fecond- at. moft is, but likely, for Malio- 
met might have many of his doétrines to that purpofe from — 
ancient philofophers, and perchance from, Mofes himielf, by 
the help: of Sergius, the monk, with whom, ’tis faid, he ad- 
vifed; the third is poffible only, fince though God might (if 
he fo pleafed) by the miniftry of the angel Gabriel, inform Ma- 
homet of the better fort of the doétrines he taught, yet this is 
not likely, fince there is no teftimony for it, but Mahomet’s 
fingle word, who indeed was but an impoftor, as it appears in 
his addition of divers points of his own invention: that therefore 
this article is more remote from the truth.than the former. 
As for the fourth, ’tis falfe, there being a more perfect religi- 
on than Mahomet’s (fince it contains many, abfurdities) and 
therefore not fach as in it only men cam be faveds . I could 
give you inftances of this kind in the doétrines of the fectaries 
of the chriftian religion; but this I hope will fuffice-to make 
you know, how neceflary it is every where to dihiagut verum 
a werifimili, a@ pofibili, et a falfo.’ 

Thouvh it is plain that his lordthip applies thefe criteria to 
revelation in general, yet we cannot think they are: unexception- 
able, or that they are applicable to Chriftianify. His. very 
firft propofition is fallacious, .becaufe, though’ theré are: holy 
precepts for a good life contained in the Aicorans yer it  in- 


culcates, at the fame time, many. deteftable tenets, which are de- 
E 4 fiructive 
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frruétive of ‘all fociety, humanity, and: liberty, and keeps its 
votaries to this day in flavery andignoratice. < - 

In the fequel his lordfhip’s tutor lays’ great ftrefs'on the points 
of antiquity and univerfality ; “ Becaufe (fays he) they confift 
fo neceflarily and aptly with the divine providéneé, “which 
cannot juftly be fuppofed to be fo defective, as to leave any age 
or country wholly deftitute of means to know and ferve him ; 
fo that, if not in their religion (which commonly''wWas the in- ~ 
vention of ‘their priefts) the gentiles’ might yet in the laws. of 
their country, (commanding a good life) and the notions in 
their fouls, find fome means to keep a good confcience, and 
from thence to aflure themfelves of the obtaining of a better 
life hereafter.’ 

This (to fpeak candidly) feems to be the proud: work of 
all our author’s arguments; for afterwards his work branches 
out into particular modes of faith and. worfhip praétifed by 
different nations of antiquity, beginning with thofe of .the 
Egyptians, to whom he pays particular deference. ‘ [ ap- 
prove (fays his tutor) much your beginning at Egypt, for if 
Abraham and Mofes himfelf, who feemed firft to inftitute 
religious worfhip according to the rites and ceremonies obfer- 
ved among the Jews, were thought to be learned’ in all the 
wifdom of the Egyptians; it cannot be amifs to enquire, 
what this wifdom was, efpecially fince it is thought fo ancient 
in that nation, a$ whether in the obfervation of the ftars, or 
the principles of their philofophy,. or the grounds of their reli- 
gious worthip, aecording to the feveral degrees thereof, or the 
magic arts, if lawful, practifed among them, or of alchymy, 
which one Hermes is faid to have invented, and -Sethofis and 
the Egyptian priefts to have praétifed till the time of Diocle- 
fian, anno 294, who commanded: all the books he cotld get 
concerning that art to be burnt, becaufe they’ made gold, 
if we may believe Suidas in that particular.’ 

We cannot think the turn his lordthip gives to the words of 
Suidas is quite candid. Any reader muft naturally conclude, 
in perufing the above quotation, ‘that Suidas faid the Egypti- 
‘an art of alchymy enabled their prieits to make gold ; but, in 
fa&t, he fays no more than that Dioclefian ‘ordered all the 

writings ‘concerning the fufion of filver and gold to be burnt, 
left the Egyptians, being enriched by that art) and relying 

n their wealth, fhould rebel. Our readers’ may perceive 
that there is nothing affirmative here fpoken by Suidas ;‘and ua- © 
doubtedly Dioclefian aéted the part of a wife and a great prince, 
in ordering thofe foolifh, romantic books, which might in- 
duce the Egyptians to rebel, to’be' burnt. 

[Te de.continued and conciaded in our next. } 


VIII. The 
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VITI, An aman of Sacred and Eccléfiaftical Fi, ifory from the 
Creation to the End of the XVIIth Century of Chriftianity. To- 
gether with a foort Catechetical Explanation of the Principles of 
Natural and “Revealed Riligion. *To which are added an Ap- 
pendix to the fecond Chapter of Sacred Hiftory; dnd to the fixth 
Century of the Ecclefiaftical Hiftory. By tbe Rap: ‘Jaines Pel- 
letreau; Mow, Pr. 53. Johniton. 


HE ufe of fuch abridgements as this, in “wbich the 

tranifaétions of many centuries are crouded into a fmalt 
volume, ig rather to refrefh the memory, than to inftrué the 
unexperienced and unlearned reader. In this refpe& the pre- 
fent work may ‘be of fervice ; but it is far from being either an 
elegant, or an accurate compilation. For what can be faid for 
the accuracy of a writer, who reckons the two “days of Purim 
in the number of Jewith /afs? when, on the contrary, they 
are. fefiivals, which have been ufually kept with fuch extra- 
vagance, that they have been called the Bacchanalia of the 
Fews. If the author had only looked into the book of Efther, 
he might, have avoided this .miftake. : 

But he has even mifreprefented the well- siden account 
which Pliny has given of. the, Chriftians in Bithynia. That 
writer fays, ‘* Afirmabant hanc fuifle fummam vel culpa fux, 
vel erroris, quod. effent foliti ftato cie ante Jucem convenires 
carmenque Chrifto, quafi deo, dicere fecum invicem; feque 
facramento non in fcelus aliquod obitringere, fed ne fork: ne 
jatrocinia, ne adulteria committéerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne 
depofitum. appellati abnegarent: quibus peragtis morem. fibi 
difcedendi fuiffe, rurfufque coéundi ad capiendum cibum, 
promifcuum tamen, & innoxium.” 

Here. Pliny fimply relates the confeffions of thofe chriftians 
who -had been brought before him. But the. author of this 
Abridgement makes him fay, ‘I have inguired carefully 
into the tenets and life of thofe who are pi hi Chriftians, 
and I find that they frequently affemble in feafts of temperance 
and reciprocal amity; efpecially that they have a folemn_af- 
fembly on the firft day of the week, in which they mutually 
bind themfelves by oath (probably by receiving the facrament) 
to be pious, jult, and temperate ;, and accordingly their life and 
converfation is more regular, holy and equitable, than that of 
other men.’ 

The laf fentence in this paragraph is an extraordinary tefti- 
mony in favour of the Chriftians ; but one of thofe pious frauds 
in ecclefiaftical hiftory, which never did apy,real_ honour to 
Chriftianity. It is, in fad, nothing but an impertinent addition 
to the words of Pliny; who only reports. the account which 


the 
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the Chriftians had given him of. the true defign of their affem- 
blies, and does not fay, thatshey were more regular, holy, aad 


equitable than other men. 
_ Mr, Pelletreau tells us, that the two firft centuries were the 


geden age of Chriftianity ; but the fuperior luftre .of that 
period, like that, of the golden age of the poets, is perhaps al- 
together imaginary, | Cave, {peaking of thofe times, .1ays, 
Turpifima Gnofticorum herefis, Kalentiniani, Carpocratiani, Menan- 
driani, Marcianita, Se. Schola Simoniane ex pracedenti faculo pro- 
pagines, latius fe diffundunt.. Sutcedunt harefes Tatiani, Montani, 
Theedoti, ut alias impuriffimas feas taceam, Under thefe circum- 
ftances, can this be confidered as the golden age of the.church ? 
We mention this as a matter of doubt, not as an error ; for 
many are of Mr, Pelletreau’s opinion. 

At the conclufion he has fubjoined fome ufeful chronological 
tables, with obfervations, relative. to ecclefiaftical hiftory. 

The catechifm is a plain fyftem of Chriftian do&rines, upon 
thofe principles which are e.nfoplly. ftiled orthader. 





An 


IX. The Doérine of Inflammations founded upon Reafon and Experi- 
ence; and intirely cleared from the contradiory Syflems of Boer- 
haave, Van Swieten, and Others. By Daniel Magenife, 


M. D. Sve. Pr. 3s. Owen. 


HE doétrine here invalidated is contained in the 371 ft 
aphorifm of Boerhaave, which we fhall infert, together 
- with the remarks of this author upon it. 

‘« Eftque fanguinis rubri arteriofi in minimis canalibus 
ftagnantis preflio & attritus a motu reliqui fanguinis moti, & 
perfebrem fortius aéti.” 

¢ Several incoherencies occur in this definition of our ce- 
febrated author ; for he fuppofes a ftagnation, an obftruétion, 
a preffure, and an attrition of the fame red arterial blood vyi- 
olently moved and agitated in an inflamed part; thefe are in- 
deed oppofites which can never fubfift together in. the fame 
place; for the inflamed veflels are obftructed, or they are not; 
if they are obftruéted, the blood muft ftagnate in them, and 
remain without motion; on the contrary, if they are not. ob- 
ftruéted, an obftruétion fhould not be accounted one of the caufes 
of an inflammation, as it is afferted in the forégoing aphorifm. 
Moreover, an obftruction excludes all motion ; for it is a ftop- 
page of one or many veffels, which hinders the diftribution of 
the fluids in the part fo affe&ted; fo that it is a gangrenc in 
miniature, with this difference, that the obftruéted matter 
does not deftroy the veffels, fo foon as the former ; -but every 


one believes, that a gangrene excludes the difiribution of oF 
fluids 
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fluids in the affefted part; therefore it follows very plain, from > 
the true notion we have here given of an obftruction, that the 
fame muft happen wherever it takes place.’ 

‘ Our author fuppofes. the) obftruéted or ftagnated: blood to 
be violently moved by attrition. Indeed; he. might as well 
fay, that the blood was at -reft,) and violently moved at: the 
fame time, which are two contradi&ories. 

« Hence it is. evident, that the doGrine of inflammations,‘ 
which may be reckoned the bafis of phyfic and furgery, has” 
been founded hitherto upon a.contradidion, and received as. 4 
truth by moft of the phyficians and: furgeons im Europé.’ 

It muft be acknowledged that the definition.of an inflamma- 
tion, in the aphorifm above cited, is apparently inconfiftent : 
but it ought to be remembered, that in fpeaking of an inflam-. 
mation arifing from obftruion, we do not confine our idea to 
the veffel originally affected, but include the aggregate of all 
the circumjacent arteries in- which’ the velocity of the fluids is 
increafed: in that. definition, therefore, a partial ftagnation i is 
not incompatible with a more general, and increafed attrition. 

Dr. Magenife endeavours farther to invalidate the do&rine of 
Boerhaave, as being repugnafit to tlie curativé indications ; al-. 
ledging that, if a inflammation proceeded from a ftagnation, . 
or fizinefs of the: blood, ‘feruim, or lymph in the’ capillary vef-, 
fels, the medicines properly calléd ‘aperients and attenuants, as 
faffafras and lignum guaiaci, would be very effectual in the. cure 
of the difeafe, even in its more advanced ftate ; but orf the con- 
trary, they are found to increafe it, “by their ftimulating qua- 
lity. %In'regard to this obfervation, it proves only the impro-. 
priety of attempting to cure a phlogiftic and phlegmatic ‘vif- 
cidity of the blood by the fame medicines. But that attenuat- 
ing medicines, if not too ftimulating, are not injurious, even, 
in acute inflammations, nay, on the contrary, are hi ghly: ad- 
vantageous, both experience and eftablifhed praGtice authorife 
us to maintain : nor can it be admitted as an argument againit 
the fuppofed proximate caufe of a difeafe, that the fymptoms 
fhould’ be increafed by the ufe of a remedy adapted to one’ in- 
tention, while at the fame time it is repugnant to a concomi- 
tant indication of importance. 

The proper definition of an inflammation, from its proxi- 
mate and immediate caufes, is, according to this writer, an. 
erethifm of the veffils, with ibe velocity of the flutds preternaturally 
increafed. It is admitted, that im all violent inflammations of. 
membranous and irritable ‘parts, an erethifm, or general ftric-. 
ture of the vafcular fyftem takes place: but thoagh in inflam-, 
mations arifing from external irritation, fuch an erethifoy might, 
be the caufe of the difeafe, yet the fuppofition of that prin- 


ciple 
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ciple being the univerfal and only 'poffible caufe of internal in- — 
flammations, is contrary to our conceptions of the laws of the © 
animal ceconomy, which evince not only the plaufibility of 
obftructions happening in the capillary arteries; but likewife an _ 
increafed velocity of the fluids in the contiguous vefiels, cons ‘ 
fequent to fuch accidents. Upon the whole, therefore, it 
feems evident, that the opinion of an \inconfiftency ‘in the de- 
finition of Boerhaave, proceeds from not diftinguifhing pros 
perly an obffruétion, from the: inflammation° which is propa- 
gated by it. We acknowledge, however, that the treatife is 
ingenious, and that the author difcovers a capacity’ for ab- 
ftrufe inveftigation. 


~— 


X. The Summer-Houfe ; or, the Hifory of. Mr. Morton and Mi 
Bamfted. 2 Vols. t2mo. _ 6s. Noble, 


HIS author, though the charaGers he introduces into’ 

his novel are but faintly, and, fometimes unnaturally 
marked, deferves approbation for the fimplicity and uniformity 
of his ftory. 

Mr: Bamfted, a fevere, unfecling father, is going to turn 
his daughter out of doors for refufing to marry Mr. Shipton, 
an old batchelor. The young lady, is: protected and comforted 
by her amiable mother 5 but finding the father relentlefs, 2 
fcheme of elopement is contrived and. executed between them ; 
and Mifs efcapes to the houfe of Mrs: Haynes, who is a 
mighty good fort of a woman. | While they are deliberating on 
this fcheme, a poor woman, with extreme marks of. mifery 
in her perfon and attire, but with an appearance: .whichdifco- 
vered that fhe had feen better days, applies to. Mr. Bamfted for 
relief, who drives her away in a barbarous, vociferous manner. 
Mrs. Bamfted, however, contrives matters fo, that, unknown to 
her hufband, the unfortunate flranger is lodged in a neighbour~ 
ing farm-houfe ; and, after paying her fome vifits, Mrs. Bamfted 
difcovers in her a woman of excellent, fenfe and: polite educa- 
tion, but reduced to the moft wretched circumfiances by the 
cruelty and infidelity of her hufband, Mr. ;Morton,. whom 
fhe had left in America, together with a young fon: whom fhe 
had by him, and whom fhe gave.over for loft, as thinking he 
had ‘been carried away by. fome ruffians who had robbed her 
houfe. 

In the mean time Mr. Shipton -underftanding how oxally 
Mr. Bamfted had ufed his daughter, generoufly. gives up alk 
his pretenfions to her hand; and Mifs Bamfted, thinking that 
her elopement was an undutiful ftep, was preparing. to return 
to her father’s houfe, when fhe receiyed a vifit from one: Mri 

Dormer, 
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Dormer, who had feen her at a diftance, and was enamoured 
of her perfon, This gentleman lived as a companion with 
the fon of Sir Harry Bloffom, a whimfical knight, and mar- 
ried to a lady of the fame difpofition, but friendly, generous, 
and rich, The fon’s charaéter refembled thofe of his parents ; 
and his life having been faved abroad by Mr. Dormer, who 
had no fortune of his own, he prevailed upon his father to 
give his companion a draught upon the Bank for ten thoufand 
pounds, By this time, Mifs Bamfted having vifited Sir Harry 
with Mrs. Haynes, a reciprocal paffion grows up between her 
and Mr. Dormer, who is relieved from the anxiety he felt 
about his circumftances by the knight’s noble prefent. Upon 
paying a vifit to Mrs. Haynes’s family, he is thunderftruck 
when he underftands that Mifs Bamfted’s father had carried 
her away. Mrs. Haynes receives a letter from Mrs. Bamfted, 
acquainting her that her hufband did not difapprove of Dormer 
for a fon-in-law. 

Dormer goes privately in fearch of his miftrefs ; and in this 
fituation are things at the opening of the fecond volume. 
From fome ambiguous words dropt by Mr. Bamfted, Mr. 
Shipton offers to take his daughter without a» fhilling ;. but 
while preparations are making for the wedding, the young lady 
drops down, to all appearance, dead. The reader will eafily 
conceive that fhe recovers, and that Mr. Dormer is loitering 
in the very farm-houfe where Mrs. Morton had been lodged by 
Mrs. Bamfted. Upon receiving the account of Mifs Bamfted’s 
intended marriage and real illnefs, he difcovers himfelf to his 
landlady, Mrs. Woodly, to. be Almeria’s (that.is, Mifs Bam- 
fted’s) lover; and fhe communicates the difcovery to Mrs. 
Morton, who undertakes to pay a vifit in his favour to Mrs, 
Bamfted... Dormer happens to fall in company with Mr. 
Bamfted at Mr. Shipton’s houfe ; and the latter informs him 
that he had prevailed with Mr. Bamfted to confent that his 
daughterthould marry Mr. Dormer, to whofe perfon he is an en- 
ftranger.' In,leaving Mr. Shipton’s houfe, Dormer finds Mr. 
Bamited lying at the foot. of a tree in an apopleétic or fome 
ether fit, and gives intelligence of it to his wife and domeftics 
time enough for the carrying him home, where he recovered, 
Dormer, at his return to..Mrs., Woodly’s, found. that: Mrs. 
‘Merton had been fuccefsful in her -negociation : . but. what. was 
his furprife, when he found his own mother im the perfon of 
that lady! . He relates to her his adventures among the ruf- 
fians who: had carried him off ; how he had been obliged to 
~ sturn. pirate; how he efcaped from that infernal crew, .andar- 
sived in France, where he met with a great :deal of good. and 
bad ufeze. } 

: Mr. 
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Mr. Bamfted, after his recovery,. treated with Mr. Dormer, 
now. Morton, about his marrying his daughter. The reader 


_ can entertain no doubt, after this, that floods of love, happi- . 


nefs, and wealth break in upon young Morton; who is foon 
in fuch opulent circumitances by the appearance of his father, 
who is.reconciled to his mother, that he is enabled ‘to return 
Sir Harry his draught for ten thoufand pounds; and then he 
marries his Almeria. | 

We have already obferved, that the ftory of this novel is 
fimple and uniform ; we fhall only add, that it has no im- 
moral tendency, unlefs there is a deficiency of poetical juftice 
with regard to our hero’s father. 


pw 
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13. Letters from a Farmer in Pennfylvania, to the Inhabitants of 
the Britifh Colonies. vo. Pr. 2s. Almon, 


“SHE author of thefe Letters, which are generally afcribed 
to one Mr. Dickenfon, tells us, that he has had a liberal 
education, and has been engaged in the bufy fcenes of life ; that 
his affairs are eafy; that he has money at intereft; that he 
has a library, with fome friends who are gentlemen of abilities 
and learning; and that he believes he has acquired a greater 
knowledge in hiftory, the laws and conftitutions of his country, 
than is generally obtained by men of his clafs, 

Thus much Mr. Dickenfon fays for himfelf; but without 
impeaching his veracity, we cannot help thinking that he 
would have proved a much better member of fociety, had he 
never learned either to read or write. The work before us is 
feditious in its’ principles, :fuperficial. in its execution, and 
tending to the perdition of the country for which the author 
is fo furious an advocate. People on this fide the Atlantic 
ocean, of generous benevolent difpofitions, imagined that our 
American fellow-fubjeéts, when indulged with a repeal of the 
ftamp-aé&, would rather exceed than falf fhort jn their expref- 
fions of duty and gratitude to their mother-country. The 
publication before us proves the reverfe to be the cafe. It has 
been adopted, if we are rightly informed, as the political creed 


of North America; and whatever fulfome, unmeaning compli- . 


ments the author may pay to the legiflature of Great Britain, 
yet his arguments, when ftated in the true point of light, 


tend to prove that the North Americans are as independent » 


- upon this country as the Moors, Tartars, or Chinefe. We 


may even venture to go farther (and we can appeal to the ‘ev® 
| dence 
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dence of the common fenfe of thofe who read his pamphlet for 
the truth of what we affert), by faying his real meaning is, 
that Great Britain is dependent upon her coloniés. hae 
- (he letter writer fets out with arraigning an a@ of the Bri- 
tith parliament, as being as injurious in its principles to the 
liberties of the colores as the ftamp-a& was; meaning the a& 
for fufpending the legiflation of New York. This fufpenfion, he 
fays, is pernicious to American freedom, and juftly alarming to all 
the colonies. Speaking of the a& about making provifions for 
American troops, ‘ The affembly of New York (fays he) either 
had, or had not, aright to refufé fubmiffion to that a&t. If they 


_ had, andI imagine no American will fay they had not, then the 


parliament had no right to compel them to execute it. If they 
had not rbis right, they had no right to punifh them for not exe- 
cuting it ; and therefore xo rigét to fufpend their legiflation, 
which is a punifhment. In fad, if the people of New-York 
cannot be legally taxed but by their own reprefentatives, they 
eannot be legally deprived of the privilege of ‘making laws, 
only for infifting on that exclufive privilege of taxation. If 
they may be legally deprived in fuch a cafe, of the privilege of 
making laws, why may they not, with equal reafon, be de- 
prived of every other privilege? Or why may not every colony 
be treated in the fame manner, when any of them fhall dare to 
dény their affent to any impofitions, that fhall be direéted ? Or - 
what fignifies the repeal of the famp aé?, if thefe colonies are to 

lofe their other privileges, by not tamely furrendering shat of 
taxation.’ 

This is a kind of logic which, we will venture to fay, amounts 
to neither more nor lefs than that Great Britain has no coercive 
power over her American colonies. ‘That the writer’s mean- 
ing may not be mifunderftood, as if he was piddling at the 
prerogative, or any {et of men, minifters or courtiers, on this fide 
the water, he bravely throws off the mafk, and declares war 
againft the Britith legiflature itfelf. ‘ The crown might have 
reftrained the goverrior of New-York, even from calling the 
affembly together, by its prerogative in the royal governments. 
This ftep, I fuppofe, would have been taken, if the condu& of 
the affembly of New-York had been regarded as an aét of dif- 
obedience to the crown alone; but it is regarded as an a& of 
<< difobedience to the authority of the Brairish Lecistarurg.” 
This gives the fufpenfion a confequence vaftly more affeéctiny. 
It isa parliamentary affertion of the /upreme authority of the 
Britifh legiflature over thefe colonies in she point of taxation, and 
is intended to compat New-York into a fubmiflion to that auc: 
thority.’ by 

In his fecond letter Mr. Dickenfon next fays, that ‘the co. 

louies 
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lonies are as much dependent on Great Britain, as a perfeally 
free people can be on another, Here we believe he has fpoken 
the real fenfe of too many of his countrymen; tho’ it is either 
nonfenfe in terms, or implies that our colonies are entirely in- 
dependent; for how can a perfectly free people depend upon 
another ? In this letter the author attacks the act for granting 
duties on paper, glafs, &c. and evidently proves, if it proves 
any thing, that Great Britain depends upon her colonies, be- 
caufe fhe has no power to impofe a tax upon thofe manufaétures 
of her own which are exported to America. ‘ Here then (fays 
he) my dear countrymen, rouse yourfelves, and behold the 
ruin hanging over your heads. If you ONCE admit, that 
Great Britain may lay duties upon her exportations to us, for 
the purpofe of levying monty on us only, fhe then will have nothing 
todo, but tolay thofe duties on the articles which fhe prohibits 
us to manufacture—and the tragedy of American liberty is 
finifhed,’ 

This reafoning is the more curious, as the letter writer all 
along admits that the manufactures of glafs and paper are not 
prohibited in North America. The remaining letters of 
this publication tend to prove the wifdom and neceffity of 
the Americans taking arms, rather than fubject themfelves to 
the operation of any Britifh act of parliament. We hall not 
be at all furprized, if this author and his fellow-labourers in 
the vineyard of fedition, fhould infift upon the repeal of the 
navigation act; for if any one of Mr. Dickenfon’s arguments 
are valid, “it will hold perhaps more ftrongly againft that aé& 
than any which. has been made fince: for when analyzed, it 
will be found to lay the fevereft tax that ever was impofed 
upon the produce and commerce of our American colonies, 
But tho’ the inhabitants of that continent refufe to be good 
fubjes, we hope they do not difdain being honeft men. Let 
the mother-country draw out her account fince their firft fettle- 
ment in America, and let us fee whether the fee fimple of all 


their poffeffions in America can repay her. 


12. The True Sentiments of America: contained in a ColleBion of 
Letiers fent from the Houfe of Reprefentatives of the Province of 
Maffachulett’s-Bay to feweral Perfons of High Rank in this King- 
dom: together with certain Papers relating to a fuppofed Libel on 
the Governor of that Province, and a Differtation on the Canon 
and the Feudal Law. 8vo. Pr. 2s. 6d. Almon. 

) This (if we miftake not) isa republication of papers origi- 
nally printed in America; and the whole compofes a meoit 

daring infult upon the Britith legiflature. How far or in what 


manner’ his majefty and his minifters nay anfwer the dofttiee 
0 
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oF its contents, which is neither more nor lefs than a bold dif* 
davowal of afl.dependence of our American colonies upon the 
mother-country, becomes not us ‘to fay. ‘ 

The fibel mentioned in the title page relates to governor 
Bernard, and was printed in the Bofton Gazette, February 29; 
i768. The reader, from the following tranfaction, may form 
fome idea of the decency as well as loyalty of the Boftonians ; for 
in England a grand jury could not have hefitated a moment in 
prefenting it as an incendiary letter. The governor, by advice 
of the council (who behaved with great duty and affection to him, 
as being invefted with his majefty’s authority) laid it before the 
houfe of reprefentatives, as ‘ being carried toa length which, 
if unnoticed, moft endanger the very being of government.’ 
That fagacious affembly, upon a divifion of fifty-fix to eigh- 
teen, were of a contrary opinion, and refufed to take any 
notice of it, as the grand jury did to prefent it as a libel. 
The reft of their proceedings were of a piece; and, if we aré 
not mifinformed, they continue to be fuch as threaten a dif- 
folution of all conneétions between Old and New England, 

The Differtation mentioned likewife in the title, is faid to 
have been written by Jeremy Gridley, Ef; attorney-general 
of the province of Mafiachufett’s-Bay, member of the general 
court, colonel of the firft regiment of militia, prefident of the 
marine ‘fociety, and grand mafter of the Free-mafons, who 
died at Bofton September 7, 1767. 

Mr. Gridley, in this Differtation, treats the canon and 
feudal law as the offspring of all tyranny, the dread of which ° 
drove the Boftonians inte the wilds of America, The whole 
performance is a flimfy but lively rhapfody, -and ‘conclades as 
follows : | 

‘ The firft fiep that is intended feems to be an entire fab- 
verfion of the whole fyftem of our fathers, by the introdu@tion 
of the canon and feudal law into America,-—The canon and 
feudal fyftems, though greatly mutilated in England, are not 
yet deftroyed. Like the temples and palaces, in which the 
great contrivers of them once worfhipped and inhabited, they 
exift in ruins; and much of the domineering fpirit of them 
ftill remains.—The defigns and labours of a certain fociety, 
to introduce the former of them into America, have been well 
expofed to the public by a writer of great abilities {the late 
Rev. Dr. Mayhew] and the further attempts to the fame pur- 
pofe that may be made by that fociety, or by the miniftry or 
parliament, I leave to the conjectures of the thoughtful.—. 
But it feems very manifeft from the ft—p a—t itfelf, that a 
defign is formed to ftrip us in a great meafure of the means 

‘Vor. XXVIL  Fuly, 1768. F : 2 
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of knowledge, by loading the prefs, the colleges, and even, 
an almanack and a news-paper, with reftraints and duties ; 
and to introduce the inequalities and dependances of the feudal 
fyftem, by taking from the poorer fort of people all their 
little fubfiftence, and conferring it ona fet of ftamp officers, 
diftributors, and their deputies.—But I muft proceed no fur- 
ther at prefent.—The fequel, whenever I fhall find health and 
lcifure to purfue it, will be a ‘* difquifition of the policy of the 
ftamp aét.”—In the mean time, however, let me add, thefe 
are not the vapours of a melancholy mind, nor the effufions 
of envy, difappointed ambition, nor of a fpirit of oppofition to 
government; but the emanations of an heart that burns for 
iis country’s welfare. Noone of any feeling, born and edu- 
cated in this once happy country, can confider the numerous 
diftreffes, the grofs indignities, the barbarous ignorance, the 
haughty ufurpations, that we have reafon to fear are meditat- 
ing for ourfelves, our children, our neighbours, in fhort, for 
all our countrymen and all their pofterity, without the utmoft 
agonies of heart, and many tears.’ 

There is too great reafon for, believing that Mr. Gridley 
fpeaks the language of the houfe of New England reprefenta- 
tives; and if fo, the public here cannot be furprifed if the 
moft vigorous meafures are executed, to reduce them to their. 
duty and dependence on the legiflature of Great Britain. 


13. Remarks on the Riot A2, with an Application to certain recent 
and alarming Fa&s. 8vo. Pr. 1s, 6d. Kearfly. 


Thefe Remarks contain little more than an abufe of lawyers, 
and a few filly obfervations upon an account. publifhed under 
the title of ** A fketch of Mr. Gillam’s trial,” with which the 
public is well acquainted. ‘ The juftification, fays our Re- 
marker, of -meafures fo univerfally detefted, and fo avowedly, 
unconftitutional, is founded principally on the Riot A@; in 
the conftruction of which our lawyers appear to have deviated 
fo far from common fenfe and common humanity, that I even 
fhudder to enter upon an examination of the proofs of their 
infenfibility.’ 

From this declaration the reader may form fome idea of 
this writer’s moderation as well as modefty. As ¥o the Sketch 
he attacks, he is. under the greateft obligations to its author, 
(who we think has drawn it up with truth, candour, and per- 
fnicuity) because it has enabled him to put price one Salling and 

fp x-pence under the title of his pamphlet, though at the expence. 
ef common fenfe and decency. ; 


4. A Shirt 
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14. 4 Short Examination into the Condu@ of Lord M—f—d, 
through the Affair of Mr. Wilkes. 8vo. Pr. 6d; Steare. 


This verbofe writer firft rails at minifters and defpotifm ; 
then ‘calls Mr. Wilkes a pheenix arifing from the rubbith of 
the laft parliament, and his North-Britons a .Pandora’s box, 
which he opened with fuch ungoverned vehemence, that all 
its mifchief flew about his own head. He next compares him 
to Mr. Locke, and afterwards to the methodift. preachers, 
who rant out their divinity with fo much fury, that they /7.4- 
wert it into blafphemy. He then proceeds to jultify the con- 
dué& of the noble lord mentioned in his title-page, in a manner 
which we doubt not will make his lordfhip blufh. 





15. Lhe Court of Star Chamber, or Seat of Oppreffion. Sup. 
Pr. 6d, Steare. 


This pamphlet contains little more than fome ftale refle€tions 
upon the deteitable court of Star Chamber, and certain infinua- 
tions as if fome attempts had lately been made to revive its 
power, Among other figures of fpeech made ufe of by the 
writer, he calls Magna Charta the Englifh Alcoran. The 
whole is a pitiful and fuperficial performance, 





16. A Second Letter to the Right Honourable the 
in which the Proceedings relative to |——n W s, from 
March 287 to June 1875, are minutely confidered; the Per fon 
clearly pointed out who was the Caufe of tht prefent Diftra&ions ; 
and a Curious Anecdote with regard to Lord M ds F, ye} 
never publifbed before. 8v0. Pr.1s. Henderfon. 


This is a wretched colleétion of fa&s already known or 
publifhed, with reflections and advices by a felf-i “important 
{cribbler. 








17. Liberty Chaftifed: or Patriotifm in Chains. A Tragi, Comi, 
Political Farce, as it was performed by bis M- 5S 5S, im 
the Year 1268 ; which exhibits to the Public a View of the Op- 
preffioms under wubich Liberty groaned, during a. moft flagitious 
A nin that weak R n; reprefented in the Cbaraders. of 
Botch, Grapnel, Manfupple, Chatwell, aad Almagnia, Ge. 
Scenes near the P—— and in St. Gregoir’s Fields. Maodernifed 
dy Paul Tell-Truth, E/. 8wo. Pr. 1s. Steere. 


This is the moft iiliberal and dull abufe-of fome of the mot. 
refpe&table names in England, that we have had the misfgr- 
tune to revieWs 
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18. A Letter to bis Grace the Duke of Grafton, on the prefent Sitaa- 
tion of Public Affairs. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Almon, 


This Letter is written by no vulgar hand, and fhews an 
uncommon degree of acquaintance with the prefent,, {tate of 
parties in this Kingdom, We cannot, however, agree. with 
the author’s principles of government, as if the diftin@ion be- 
tween the parties of Whig and Tory, while real, was of fer- 
vice to the kingdom; and that oppofition is a neceflary agent 
in our political fyftem, which never can move properly under 3 
general coalition of parties, 

The author fays, that * Mr. Pitt made it his boaft, though 
very falfely, that, under his adminiftration, all diftindion of 
parties was, for the firft time, abolified.” He thinks that, 
had his aflertion been true, it would have done no fervice to 
his country; and that it was the circumftances of the tithes 
(meaning thofe attending the late war) which produced that 
general acquiefcence with which his meafures were received. 
We fhall not at all queftion the operation of thofe circum- 
ftances towards a coalition of parties; but we are. old enough 
to remember when fuch a coalition did exift without thofe cir- 
cumftances; we mean, in the two or three laft years of Mr. 
Pelham’s adminiftration. 

This writer then proceeds to confider the national debt, and 
the ftate of the colonies; and he talks to the noble.perfonage 
to whom his Letter is addrefied, in. the very fame ftrain. upon 
the firft fubject. that was made ufe of in Sir Robert Walpole’s 
time, and has been adopted ever fince. He {peaks of tempo- 
rary expedients and contracted meafures, and expatiates upon 
the extenfive abilitics which a minifter at the head.of..the fi- 
nances ought to. poflefs. ‘ The ordinary routine of .office 
(fays he) is not made for the prefent conjun&ure.—A_ real 
effetual ceconomy, and a regard to the burthens with which 
commerce is opprefled, will be no lefs his care than the annual 
reduction of a part of this debt.’ — All this is true; but has 
any minifter that the king bas named, or any that he can 
name, an affurance of the houfe of commons, we will not fay 
for one feflion, but for one week? The earl of Oxford was 
lord high treafurer at the end of queen Anne’s reign, when the 
national debt did not amount to above fifty millions. Perhaps 
it amounted to feventy-fix when Sir Robert. Walpole was 
premier. But how different was their fituation to that of the 
duke of Grafton, who prefides at the treafury-board at a time 
when the interefts and views of public creditors are not cal- 
culable? The two great minifters above-mentioned had an eafy 


province to manage, compared to that of his grace, 
As 
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_ As to the affairs of the colonies; we think» .the> letter-writer 
has left them in the fame ftate he foundthem, ias he does 
thofe. of Mr.. Wilkes ; and the fim of his performance is, that 
his grace of Gratton ought immediately to refigm his high 
poft to one of. the author’s iriendsier patrons, whois not named, 


19. The Groans of Oid England: By @Plaiz Dealer, 8v0, Pr..ts. 
Steare. 


We are ftrangly tempted, in reviewing this nanobio to ree 
eccho groan for groan. It feems to be a republication of fome 
dull inve@tiives againft Hanover, during the national o 
againft that electorate ; forthe author fays,,)* That, the jtrength 
of the nation, which ought to. be employed in.our own quars 
rels, is exhaufted for the fake of dominions, the intereft. of 
which has no connection. with ours; at the.fame time that the 
parliament, when they gave this. family the throne, took care 
to feparate from the Britifh kingdoms ; but what.their ‘cage-has 
benefited us, our d. ‘ily experience plainly declares.’ 

The above quotation will fufficiently evince the, writer’s in+ 
formation, and his acquaintance with the prefent ftate of 
England. ., After going through all the common:place com> 
plaints of the hungry fons of Old England, he concludes with 
a propofal for, putting the College of Phyficians and the abi 
of the prefs under the regulation of licencers. 


20. ony ‘A Poem. Inferibed to John Wilkes, Efq. 410. Pr. 
1s Flexney. 


We have had fo many poems of late coneerning Wilkes 
and | aberty, that we fometimes fend them back to our printer, 
imagining that we have reviewed them before. This was the 
cafe with the performarice before us ; and we can only fay, that 
it is See faw fee 

~~ Saw fee fee. 


21. One thoufand, Seven Hundred, Sixty-Ejght: or Paft 12 Cheek, 
and a cloudy Moruing,.. Canto I. 4to. Pri cus. ‘Bingley. —' 
This rhymfter might:deferve fome particular notice on ac- 
count. of :his verfification, .had his fatire ftruck- into any new 
walk of poetry, or animadverfion upon public affairs. Some 
part of his. verfes are perfoual; but as in many ‘paflages we do 
not uaderftand: them, we’ appa he was 1 in his own cloudy 


morning. 


22. Serious RefleZions on the Hi igh Price of ‘Previfens. With @ 
Propofal for a Permanent Remedy, by giving an Additional, Ens 
couragement to Agriculture. 8vo. Pr, 4s. Durham., ‘9° 


Shall we never have done with ferious. refleions upon, and 
candid enquiries into, this difagreeable fubje&? and muft we be 
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perpetually condemned to review the fallibility of infallible re- 
medics for the fame? We cannot, howeyer, conceal, that this 
author writes like a man of fenfe, and that his refle€tions are 
plaufible and pertinent. . ‘The only original part of his pam- 
phlet, however, is his propofal, which we fhalllay before the 
reader. 

‘ I propofe, that all the gentlemen, proprietors of lands, and 
farmers in every county throughout England, fhould affemble 
at fome convenient place, and fix upon the number of labourers 
which each perfon can employ during the year, or the greateft 
part of the year. They are, likewife, to regulate the price of 
labour upon’ ‘a reafonable footing, according to the cuftom of 
the county before the. commencement of the late war, or as 
prudence fhall dire&t them. ‘Having fettled thefe matters, they 
are then to allot upon the commons neareft to the eftates and 
farms where labourers are wanted, a piece of ground for each, 
on which a houfe is to be built, at the public expence, for his 
reception; and he, in confideration of his houfe, and lot of 
jJand, is to accept, for the future, of the regulated wages of 
the county, as the price of his labour. I do not pretend to 
determine the exaé quantity of land of which a lot thould con- 
fift; it will, no doubt, depend upon the nature of the foil ; 
but it fhould be, at leaft, fufficient for a good kitchen-garden ; 
and if there were enough to maintain a cow, it would be fo 
much the better.. ‘There fhould, however, be no more ;.for I 
mean, that it fhould not be fo'large as to enable him to live 
upon it, and quit the profeflion of a labourer, 

‘ The lot is to defcend fyom. father to fon, or to the daugh- 

ter and her hufband, provided always that the fucceffor accept 
of it on the terms prefcribed by Jaw. Care mutt be taken that 
two lots may never be united; and when a man acquires a 
fortune which puts him in a condition of leaving this way of 
life; or when his inclination leads him to change it for another 
more agreeable to him; in fhort, whatever his motive may be, 
he fhould always be.at liberty to refign his lot to the county ; 
ar he may be indulged with a power of fubftituting his fon, 
er any other rslation, in his ftead, according to fome fettled 
orm. 
_ © He isto keep his houfe in repair, and muft be always ready 
to be hired; as: labourers. are-at: prefent fuppofed to be; only 
with this difference, that his wages are fixed by law, and can- 
not vary. Any neighbouring juftice of the peace, . upon acom- 
plaint being made'of his refufing td work, fhall have the power 
ofireprimanding him’: if he fhould ftill continue idle, he may 
be brought before thd juftices at ‘the quarter feffions, who fhall 
paencaith him publicly 5 and upon ‘his proving one to 
: 7 
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fhall order him to be profecuted at the affizes, “where he may 
be deprived of his houfe and Jand’by the verdi& of ajury. He 
may plead fickuefs, or former bad treatment from the farmer 
who complains againft him ; for it'is always to’ be tinderftood, 
that he has the fame protection ofthe law as any other fubjeé: 
Old age fhould exempt him from work, or at leaft from: for 
feiture, or the punifhment of idlenefs.’ 


23. Refledtions on Inland Navigations : and a New Method propifea 
: for executing the intended Navigation betwixt the Forth and the 
Clyde, im a complete Manner, at an Expence a Third lefs than 
what that Work bas hitherto been eftimated at, The fame Mithod 
applied to almoft all Rivers and Rivulets, by which Great Britain 
and Ireland might have, at avery eafy Expence, above 5,000 
Miles of New Inland Navigations. vo. Pr. 1%. Cadell. 


We have already congratulated our country * upon the noble 
fpirit which diftinguifhes his prefent majefty’s reign, for intro- 
ducing inland navigation into his dominions, ‘The communi- 
cation for fea-veffels between the Forth and the Clyde is un- 
doubtedly the moft national, and, when executed, will be the 
moft extenfive, of any that ever-was attempted in Great Bri- 
tain, or perhaps in Europe; becaufe, as this author (Mr. 
Gray) well obferves, ‘ it will bring Ireland and Ameri¢a on the 
one hand, and Germany and the nations of the Baltic on the 
other, reciprocally 300 miles nearer each other.’ 

He admits that ‘ Mr. Smeaton has, with much folidity and 
difcernment, given a diftin& and accurate detail of the requi- 
fites for compleating a navigation, upon the fippofition of 
digging an artificial canal from fea to fea.’ Mr. Gray, in this 
publication, offers a method different from that of Mr. Smea- 
ton, which he thinks is much more natural, moré fimple, and 
founded on the -plaineit principles of hydroftatics § ; and, though 
it would be equally effectual, would require far lefs expence in 
the execution. The reader may form fome idea of his general 
plan from the following quotation, which we here give, as being 
extremely important to the public. 

¢ Wheri water is confined on every fide, it natttally places 
itfelf upon a level; but if any one part of the confining bank 
be made lower than the furface, the water will immediately 
defcend by that breach till it meets with fome other’ obftacle ; 
for its gravitation makes it always feck to approach the center 
of the earth, and its fluidity gives jt an eafy opportunity of 
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* See vol. xX, Ps 390% iT 
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efcaping ; for a declivity in one part affeéts the whole furface.. 
Let us fuppofe a quantity .of| water, of ani equab depth, com 
tained in an oblong veflel, with two fides and two. ends, the 
fides and ends will have an equal preflure upon them; and 
were the breadth and length to be augmented never fo much, 
yet if the depth be not augmented, the preflure upon the fides 
and ends is no more in the greater furface than in. the fmaller ; 
for it is an eftablifhed principle, that water does not prefs 
againit its banks according to-its furface, but according ‘to its 
perpendicular height or depth, A canal or a river made. na- 
vigable by art, is nothing elfe between lock and lock than this 
oblong vefiel, and the fame banks that will contain.a fmall 
millitream ten. feet broad, will, fuffice ta contain a canal 10o 
feet broad, if the depth in both be equal ; and fhiould an over- 
flowing happen, itis altogether indifferent whether. the. fuper- 
abundant water efcape by the fides or by the end; nay, by the 
conftruction which I fhall propofe, its efcaping by the end is 
attended with particular advantages. I think, therefore, that 
in numberlefs cafes, it may be decmed labour thrown away to, 
carry canals along the fides of rivers at a great expence of dig- 
ging, extra- banking, aqueduct-bridges, tunnels, fluices, €¥c. 
when often at a lefs expence, and to a much better effeét, the 
rivers themfelves might be made navigable, without the leaft 
caufe of apprehenfion of any excefs of water, as in the very 
conftruétion of the canal the danger of an overflowing may be 
provided againft. The great rapidity and violence of rivers 
during a flood, has no doubt been. the reafon that deterred the 
conftru€tors of canals from rifking any communication with 
them, But though a body of water running down a declivity 
be a furious giant overturning every thing before him, yet, if 
this faid giant be laid flat upon his back, he lofes all his force, 
and becomes entirely paflive, whatever be his fize. If they 
had refiefted on this principle, they might have eafily feen, 
that they had it in their power, by banks and dams of a parti- 
cular conftruction, to bring almoit every river requiring art to. 
render it navigable to this paffive ftate ; I fay almoft every ri- 
ver, becaufe direct cataraéts, and perpendicular water-falls 
muit be excepted. Some other rivers alfo, confifting of a large 
body of water running down a fteep, defcent, ought to be neg- 
lefted, becaufe it could hardly be, expected, that the profit 
arifing from the navigation could repay the expence of mak- 
ing it. ; , 
. But that is far from being the cafe with the two fmall rivu- 
lets that have their courfe in the tra& of the intended naviga- 
tion. They are both very inconfiderable, are almoft dry in 


fummer, and run very gently to the different feas, excepting 
wer 4 
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in one place, where one of them has a cataraé&, which may 
be eafily avoided. The reader, who has not an opportunity ‘of 
viewing the tract upon the fpot, may imagine to himfelf a 
narrow valley running tranfverfly for thirty miles from fea. to 
fea, and bounded on the fouth and north by high and moun- 
tainous ground. The middle of this valley is aloft a dead 
level for about ten miles ; and two fmall brooks that rife there 
form a ftrait line by running in oppofite direftions into different 
feas. ‘The current of thofe brooks is extremely gentle; for the 
place where they take their rife has been foand by meafure- 
ment, not to.be more than 147 feet above the level of the fea, 
an idea of which defcent may be conceived, by fuppofing a 
rope faftened to the top of a ftceple 147 feet high, and extend- 
ed about nine miles before it reaches the ground.’ 

We have given a place to the above paflage, becaule it is 
applicable not only to the communication between the Forth 
and the Clyde, but to other inland navigations. As to the 
preference which. either plan ought to enjoy over the other, it 
cannot be determined without being upon the fpot. We can- 
not, however, help thinking, that "Mr. Gray fupports his plan 
with great plaufibility ; and that, if his calculations are juft, it 
may be praéticable, as it certainly will be lefs expenfive than 
the other. | 


24. The Baflard Child, or a Feaft for the Church-Wardens, ¢ 
Dramatick Satire, of twa A&:; as it 1s a&ed every Day, within 
the Bills of Mortality. By Sir Daniel Downright. &vo, 
Pr. 6d, Serjeant. 


A wretched parody upon the common complaint of church- 
wardens eating children that is, devouring in treats and en- 
tertainments, between themfelves and the juftices, all the coms 
pofition-money they receive for the ufé of the parith on. account 
of baftards. 


25. Elogy on Prince Henry of Proffia. Compofid by bis Majefy 
the King of Pruffia; and read by bis Ordir in an extraordinary 
Affimbly of the heading of Sciences at Berlin, Svs. Pr, 3. biern 
Elmfly. 


This performance infpires us with. no very high cin 
the royal author’s eloquence; even in the original. It, is come. 
pofed with all the: air of an academical exercife ; but the seals 
lation before us. finks it below contempt. Tes true elogy is, 
that it is, printed with Mr. Batkerville’s. beft letter, arid: paper. 


6 26. Phi- 
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26. Philofophia Vera, or a new Syftem of Philofophy, ened: 
Moral, and Divine; very concife, but comprekenfive; much de- 
_ fired by, and very interefting to Mankind in general, By lias 
Newman, Giant, 8v0. Pr. Is. 


By this pompous and oftentatious title-page, we find, that 
Mr. Newman has a moft exalted opinion of his philofophical 
fyftem. Some of the notions he has advanced are certainly 
mew; but we can never be perfuaded to think, that the world 
will look upon this performance in the fame advantageous light 


in which it is viewed by the author. 


37: Letters to the Author of a Free Enquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of Evil. To which aré added three Difcourfes. 1. On 
Confeience. 2. On Infpiration. 3. On a Paradifiacal ‘State. 
By the Rev. R. Shepherd, Fellow of C. C. C. Oxford. Sve. 
Pr. 35. Flexney. 

A confiderable part of this work was publifhed fome time 
finice. 

With refpe& to the general queftion, the author tells us, 
that the doctrine of the origin of evil, as revealed in fcripture, 
appears to him more confonant to reafon, and more confiftent 
with the attributes of God, than any other fcheme human in- 

enuity has fuggefted, even the params folution urged by the 

Free Enquirer. 

The performance of that i ingenious "ind adventurous author 
certainty abounds with many {prightly fallies of imagination, 
and acute obfervations, but is open to many objeétions, This 
letter-writer treats it with great freedom, and, we muft con- 
fefs, feems to have pointed out fome contradictions, inconfift- 
encies, and falfe conclufions. 

In the firft difcourfe annexed to thefe Letters, the author 
enquires, how far confcience is, or is not, a full and fufficient 
rule of aétion. 

The Free Enquirer having made it a doubt, whether any 
one. can polfibly know when he hinifelf is infpired; and having 
fuppofed it utterly impracticable, that he fhould ever produce 
indubitable credentials of his divine commiffion to others who 
are uninfpired (there being no marks by which the faé can be 
aftertained, nor any faculties in’ the human mind which are 
able to diftinguifh it) ‘this writer} in-his fecond difcourfe, ‘en- 
déavours to thew, that it implies no contradiction ‘to fuppofe, 
that God can inftantaneoufly enlarge the faculties of the hu- 
man mind, whenever he fees good; that fuch inftantaneous 


enlargement of the intelleftual faculties may be very well fup- 
poled 
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pofed perceptible by the perfon himfelf;“on whom fuch effeé 
js wrought; that fuch perception is to himfelf fufficient con- 
viction of his infpiration; and that certain criteria ‘may- be’ ef- 
tablifhed, by which real infpiration will be fufficiently ena 
ed from all falfe pretences to it. - 

In the third difcourfe, which is in Latin, he attempts to 
prove, that the do@rine of a primeval ftate of innocence and 
happinefs has not only the fanétion of {cripture, bat was.a re- 
ceived opinion among the Egyptians, and adopted by the 
Greeks and Romans; and alfo, that fuch a notions moft con- 
fiftent with reafon, moft agreeable to the attributes, of God, 
and to the nature of man. The probability, or even the pof- 
fibility of fuch a ftate having exifted, our author thinks, will 
greatly contribute to the demolition of the fabric which the 
Free inquirer has ere&ed; for, fays he, ‘ if there ever was 
fuch a ftate, that is, if the nature of man will admit of fucha 
ftate, what hinders but that fuch a ftate might have continued ? 
* Whereas the theory in queition proceeds upon a. fuppofition 
that it is impoffible fuch a ftate fhould ever have.exifted, and 
entirely refts on this hypothefis.’ 

Adam and Eve, we can eafily fuppofe, were innocent and 
happy, at their firft introduétion into the world; but.we do not 
fee any confequences arifing from hence which are fufficient to 
fubvert the Enquirer’s hyputhefis; and it is certain, that 
the fpeculations of fome writers on this topic, are no better 
than amufing dreams. 


28. Letters concerning Conf ffions of Faith, and Subferiptions to Ar 
ticles of Religion in Protefant Churches ; occafioned by ‘Perufal of 
the Confefional: 8vo0. “Pr. 2s. “White. 


This is one of the beft anfwers that has appeared to the 
Confeffional, but, like the reft, contaips feveral frivolous 
and inconclufive arguments in behalf of fyftematical con- 
fefions. The author has in fome places run: into, a difa- 
greeable and unneceflary prolixity, by taking notice of minute 
circumftances which do not affeét the principal queftion, But 
battologies and logomachias are the chief ingredients of con- 
troverfial writings ;. otherwife:two hundred pages. would be re- 
duced to twenty; and authors Jofe, fame. of their.i importance by. 
appearing in the charafer of  pamphleteers, a2 

As we may reafonably, fuppofe that the generality of our, 
readers are pretty well fatiated with the controverfy occafion- 
ed by the Confeffional, we fhall not, trouble them with a par- 
ticular account of this produ&tion; but refer thofe to the work 
itielf, who hav¢ leifure and inglination te purfae the fubjed. y 

29. 
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- 4 Dialogue between Ufaac Walton and Homologittes : je 
nahi the Chara&er of Bifbop Sanderfon is defended againft the 
Author of the Confeffional, 8vo. Pr. is. Fletcher. 


In the year 1650, an oath of engagement was framed by 
the parliament in thefe words: ‘* I A. B. do promife, that I 
will be true and faithful to the commonwealth of England, as 
it is now eftablifhed, without king or lords.” 

Upon this occafion, a queftion was put to Dr. Sanderfon, 
whether a royalift, who had taken the aath of allegiance to 
king Charles |. might confcientioufly take this engagement. 

He anfwers, that this oath admits of two fenfes,’ one {tricer, 
the other more moderate. The ftritter is thig: **- I-acknow- 
ledge the fovereign power of this nation,‘ whereunto I owe al- 
legiance and fubjection, to be ‘rightly ftated in the houfe of 
commons, wherein neither king nor lords. (as fuch) have, or 
henceforth ought to have, any fhare And I promife that I 
will perform all allegiance and fubje@tion thereunto; and main- ~ 
tain the fame with my fortunes and life, to the utmoft of my 
_ power.” 

The more moderate is the following. 

«« Whereas, for the prefent, the fupreme power in England 

under which power I now am] is actually poffeffed and exer- 
cifed by the houfe of commons, without either king or lords ; 
I promife that, fo long as [ live under that power and protec- 
tion, I will not contrive or attempt any att of hoftility againft 
them; but living quietly and peaceably under them, will en- 
deavour mylelf,’ faithfully inmy. place and:calling, to do, what 
every good member of a commonwealth ought. to. do, for the 
fafety of my country, and prefervation of civil fociety therein.” 

The doétor then endeavours to prove, that the latter was 
moft probably the fenfe of the impofers. But for his anfwer he 
has been cenfured by the author of the Confeflional, who (as the 
charge is ftated in this Dialogue) alledges, 

That what he hath given as the more probable fenfe of the 
engagement is evidently not fa; 

That he himfelf did not believe his conftrustion of it to be 
fuch as the impofers intended, or would allow ; 

That, if his querift was doubtfal about the meaning of it, 
he ought in confcience to have referred him to thefe impofers ; 

That in reafoning upon the engagement, he is inconfiftent 
with his own doétrine concerning the covenant ; 

And, That the defign of this traé on the engagement was 
tg encourage prevarication with a ftate-oath among the friends 
of the exiled king. 


The author of this piece defends Dr. Sanderfon, againft thefe 
feveral 
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feveral charges, and more particularly endeavours to thew, that 
the impofers, for political reafons, were contented, that the 
latter fhould be the declared fenfe of the engagement. 

He has introduced Ifaac Walton, who compofed the life of 
bifhop Sanderfon, as one party in the Dialogue; to the other 
he has given the name of Homologiftes ; and as far as the Con- 
feffional is re{ponfible for any thing faid by him, it is either re- 
ferred to or quoted. —The fiibje& is debated in a liberal and 


ingenious manner, . 


30. Remarks upon the Rev. Mr. Whitefield’s Lester to the Vice= 
Chancellor of the Univerfity of Oxford; in a Letter to the Rew. 
Mr. Whitéfield. By a late Member of the Univerfity of Ox- 
ford. 8v2 Pr. is. Fletcher. 


This is a very judicious and. fpirited anfwer to Mr. White- 
field’s letter. 


31. ALetter to a young Gentleman under Sentenceof Death. Svvo. 
Pr..3d.. Nicoll. 


A piece of the quinteffence of methodifm, worked up into 
‘ Salve for.a fore con{cience.’ 
32. The Creed of Eternal Generationifts. Compiled from the Writings 
of fome of those Jenfible, confiftent, and orthodox Gentlemen. By \faac 
Harman. 8ve. Pr. 6d. . Johnfon. 


This writer has collected fome of the dogmas and pofitions 
of Dr. Gill, Mr. Brine, and others, concerning the fuppofed 
eternal generation of Jefus Chrift; and, by fetting them in 
oppofition to one another, has reprefented them.as a fyftem of 
contradictions, 


33. The Invalidity of Schifmatical and Heretical Baptifm proved 
JSrom Reafon, Scripture, Councils, and Fathers. By Orthodoxus, 
8ve,. Pr. 6d.  Steare. 


_.. This writer tells us, that heretics and fchifmaties are no part 

of the church ; that they are under the influence of the devil, 
and in communion with him; that they conftitute a fociety 
with him at their head; that into this fociety they can only 
initiate; and that true baptifm is only to be had where thereis 
atrue church. Now ‘the church, fays he, is a fociety of 
people profefling the fame faith, and living under the fame 
laws. This fociety, however much difperfed, muft live in a 
unity of faith and famenefs; theit faith muft be the doétrines 
and precepts revealed by Chrift, and taeght by ‘his apoftles 


and 
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and their fucceflors, and always received as fuch every where, 
and by all people.’ 

If the condition, expreffed in the latter part of this para- 
graph, be neceflary to conftitute a true church, there'can be 
no true church upon earth; for it is impoflible to mention any 
creed, or fyftem of doétrines which ai] people receive as the ge- 
nuine doétrines of Chrift: confequently, upon this writer’s 
principles, there can be no fuch thing as true baptifm. 

The diftinguifhing characteriftic of this author is an intem- 
perate zeal for the point he undertakes to eftablith. 


34. The real Antiquity and Authority of the Church of Rome vind? 
cated and proved from the Scriptures of Truth, Se. 8vo. 
Pr. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 

The following paragraph will be fufficient to convince every 
reader of underftanding, that this performance is a piece of 
nonfenfical trumpery. 

‘ How greatly miftaken, and blafphemous are they, who 
take upon them to teach men, faying, God’s word is a dead 
letter; and that, men muft have another fpirit, befides the 
word to’underftand the word. Thus like Pharaoh’s gentlenien, 
or fellows of his royal fociety, Nebuchadnezzar’s wife men, our 
modern reviewers, with our {pjritual teachers, dare be blaf- 
phemous enough to take upon them the giving an account of 
the Spirit, feparate from the Word, by their expofitions and 
fpiritual teachings, as immediately infpired, or direétly fent 

. from heaven, but are no wifer than the fellows of Pharaoh’s 
royal fociety, or modern reviewers, &c. Happy the man not 
overtaken by thefe fpiritual gentlemen, nor by the reviewers or 
fellows of Pharaoh’s royal fociety, &c. but fimply gives heed to 
the word of God, as the very mind of God, and all that is ne- 
ceflary to make men happy in time, and in eternity.’ 

At the conclufion he fays, * It amounts to a demonftration, 

‘that the prefent church of ‘Rome is antichrift, is that ‘beaft; 
the mafs-book is that image to the beaft, agreeable to the pa- 
gan worfhip ; and her, that is, the beaft’s infallibility and au- 
thority, is from the dragon, which dragon is the devil... T’hus 
the real antiquity, power, and infallibility of the church of 

Rome is vindicated, and proved from the feriptures of truth.’ 


35- Remarks on the Public Service of the Church; with fame Di- 
reGtions for our Bebaviour there. By a Clergyman of the Church 
of England. Highly proper to be underflood by People of all 
Ranks and Ages. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Hooper © = 5 
As many people are guilty. of miftakes and improprieties, 

in the performance of divine fervice, in the church, this writer, 

: to 
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to obviate all irregularities of this nature, has drawn up a 
feries of obfervations cn the Liturgy, interfperfed with occa= 
fional direGions to the congregation: and, for the benefit of 
the common people, has thrown them into ‘a compendious 
forin. Some of thefe remarks are his own; others are extraé- 
ed from Biffe’s Beauty of Holinefs. 

For the entertainment—or, confidering the nature of the 
work, we fhouid rather fay —for the edification: of our readers, 
we fhall prefent them with three or four of his direétions, -rela- 
tive to the behaviour of the people during the time of divine 
fervice. 

¢ Let thofe who are troubled with any violent cough, omit 
attending on public worthip, till fuch time as they are better ; 
for, in fuch cafes, God will readily accept of their private devo- 
tions, when done with a confcientious and pious intention. 

‘ This alfo fhould be done by fuch perfons as cannot attend 
church without taking an infant in their arms: for what atten- 
tion can they pay to divine fervice, who are conftantly bufied in 
quieting a child, whofe frequent noife is not only a trouble to 
themfelves, but a difturbance to the whole congregation ? 

« J] muft openly condemn any kind of ¢rifing, fuch as adjufting 
of the drefs, counting of money, cutting the nails, reading dif- 
ferent parts of the prayer-book, and many other things of the 
like nature, asI have, from time to time, obferved, in the courfé 
of divine fervice. In this they take advantage.from the height 
of the pews, hugging themfelves in being obfcured from the 
fight of others: but let fuch perfons remember, they are in the » 
prefence, and under the immediate eye of God, who is nicely 
watchful of all their actions and thoughts, and will punifh the 
offender, at atime when he leaft expedts it. 

_ © Another thing I have often obferved, and which I cannot 
help taking notice of, which is, that of peopie’s ftarting up 
at the leaft extraordinary noife: if a book or ftick but fall, ‘or 
a dog but bark, (which animal fhould be fhut. up» at home; 
and not fuffered to enter the church, it not only being wicked 
and profane, but frequently a great difturber: of devotion) 
fay, let a ftick but fall, a dog but bark, or any. other’ like, 
trivial accident, and you fhall have twenty perfons ftarting up, 
even from their knees, in the midft of a prayer, and ftretching 
out their necks, to fee what is the matter, to:the great con- 
tempt of worfhip, and the manifeft deftruQion.of devotion, 
Whenever I fee this happen, [ cannot but conclude, that*fuch: 
people have not a fpark of piety, or the leaft fenfe of religion ; 
and am fecretly led to wilh, they would rather ftay at home, 
than come to church, tto make a mock of God, and difturb 
other people; for fuch behaviour, as every other of the fame 

kind 
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kind I have mentioned, is not only bidding a defiance to God 
and good men, but to good fenfe and good manners. 

¢ One other thing I muft take the liberty to mention, and 
I have done; that is, the improper ufe.of the fan, which, I 
fear, indulges too many with an opportunity of hiding, under 
the pretence of modefty, or. that of veiling their faces from the 
infpeGiion of others; (an idle cuftom this, as both face and 
hands fhould be held open, and dire&ted up towards heaven) 
I fay, I fear it indulges too many with an opportunity of hid- 
_ ing, under thefe pretences, their mock piety, or, what is little 
different, their impious arow/ine/s, or wilful indevotion. Too 
often have I feen the profaneft levities, and moft indecent 
fooleries, committed behind that fafhionable machine: it may, 
perhaps, be of fingular fervice at otber times, and in other places, 
by concealing a whifper, fparing a blufh, or preventing a con+ 
fufion ; but in the Aoufe of God, where every one fhould coHe& 
their fcattered thoughts, as if they were going to die, they 
fhould not have the leaft temptation to the contrary. It were 
fincerely to be wifhed, therefore, that the female part of every 
congregation would, for the future, leave this temptation to 
levity at home; for a truly devout worfhipper can’ never want 
a guard againit wanderings.’ 

In this extract we evidently difcern the air and manner of 
that enterprifing genius, who has converted Hogarth’s prints 
into lectures of morality. 


36, The Principles of Infidelity and Faith confider’d in a compara- 
tive View. Two Difcourfes preached before the Univerfity of 
Oxford, at St. Mary’s in the Morning, at St. Peter’s inthe Af 
ternoon, on the Firf# Sunday in Lent; March 21, 1768. By 
John Rawlins, M. 4. of Chrift-Church, 8v0. Pre is. 
Fletcher and Co. 


This writer gives us a general view of the various ill-concerted 
fchemes of Atheifts and Deifts, and fets in an oppofite light 
. the advantages which arife from a true Chriftian faith. He 

then confiders ‘fome of the principal pleas of unbelievers ; and 
concludes with an application to the friends of revealed religion. 

Thefe Difcourfes are ingenious, though there are fome paf- 
fages in them which an accurate and elegant writer would with 
to corre&t. They may be very ferviceable to young ftudents 
in divinity, as they contain a fynopfis of the chief controverfies: 
now fubfifting between unbelievers and Chriftian writers. 








